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EDITORIAL 
LEAGUE conventions consist of 


NTI-SALOON Zi i 
much public palaver and much private arrangement. 


The delegates are invited to get what inspiration they 
can out of the public proceedings, but the real convention 
goes on within the bosom of the executive committee and 

the board of directors. 
The Anti-Saloon League Neither of these bodies has 
Convention any hankering for the lime- 

light. All the while that the 
league was in session at Washington there were rumors of 
impending changes in policy and personnel. On every hand 
it was said that the strategy employed during the closing 
years of the service of Wayne B. Wheeler, and since Mr. 
Wheeler’s death under the direction of Dr. F. Scott Mc- 
Bride, would give way to a broader policy under the leader- 
ship of new men. The man constantly mentioned as the 
likely leader in this new policy was Dr. Ernest H. Cher- 
rington, who recently refused an election as home missions 
secretary of the Methodist church. But when the final 
word came from the inside rooms in which business was 


transacted it was found that the tormer leadership of the 
league was ticketed for reelection, and the former policy 
for continuation. The only sop flung to those who are not 
satisfied with the way things have been going is the estab- 
lishment of a department of education, publicity and re- 
search, with headquarters at Washington, of which Dr. 
Cherrington is to be director. Whether that means any- 
thing or nothing remains to be seen. In the meantime, the 
drys who have grown tired of the way in which the politi- 
cal parties have been fooling the league, have been rebuffed 
by the league directors. These drys want the parties to 
commit themselves on the eighteenth amendment in the 
coming campaign. They hold, with Senator Borah, that a 
party which is not willing to say that it will enforce the 
amendment won't enforce it. But the league executive at 
Washington voted that “the principle of prohibition having 
been embodied in our national constitution it is no longer 
proper material for party platforms. There is no way of 
making its position stronger legally than it now is, and only 
orderly repeal can make it legally weaker.” 


What Is the Truth 
About Battleships? 


ITH THE PRESIDENT recommending the build- 

ing of more battleships, taxpayers may well demand 
dependable information as to the value of these enor- 
mously expensive fighting machines. There is a bitter 
quarrel under way within the government services between 
the air forces and the naval, based on the allegation of the 
airmen that aerial bombs have now been perfected which 
make battleships so many floating coffins. This quarrel has 
found open expression in the December issue of Aero Di- 
gest, where the charge is categorically made that the navy 
has suppressed the results of recent tests because, if known, 
no sensible congress would appropriate money for ships or 
deny money to the air service. “Nothing should surprise 
us that the navy does,” says this editorial, “but we can- 
not but be somewhat dazed when we reflect upon the recent 
concealment by the old-line sea-going officers of the navy 
and their well-paid publicity and propaganda dispensers of 


the achievements by younger, better men than they—airmen | 


of their own service who officially but not publicly the other 
day proved conclusively the foolishness of battleships in 
the warfare of this day and age, not to speak about the 
warfare of tomorrow.” The editorial then proceeds to give 
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details of an alleged test conducted by the navy off the 
Virginia capes during the week of October 17, and says 
that if the results should become known “it might help the 
airplane appropriation and it might lessen the cruiser ap- 
propriations.” But, says the editorial, “Ali this triumph 
of aircraft over watercraft was carefully suppressed.” In 
the light of such charges, no question of pacifism is in- 
volved in demanding additional scrutiny of the huge naval 
appropriation bill now before congress. Admiral Magruder 
has just been disciplined for saying that the country has 
been spending $300,000,000 to get $200,000,000 worth of 
navy. Are we now to spend over a billion to get a navy that 
is obsolete before it is authorized ? 


Plain Words from Labor on 
Prohibition Enforcement 


RGANIZED LABOR in the United States is gen- 

erally accounted wet. The A. F. of L. convention 
passes a beer-and-wine resolution every year. There are 
elements in the labor movement, however, which are dry, 
and of these the railway brotherhoods have been the most 
outspoken. These brotherhoods publish a weekly in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has a clear record in support of prohi- 
bition. The more meaningful, therefore, is this comment 
by Raymond Lonergan, the political writer of Labor, on 
the enforcement situation as it stands at the opening of 
congress : 

Prohibition is in no immediate danger, but there may be a 
different story to tell in a few years unless the “drys” do 
something to secure more efficient enforcement. Andrew W. 
Mellon is one of the world’s most successful distillers. No one 
pretends that he favors prohibition, yet for almost seven years 
as secretary of the treasury he has been responsible for en- 
forcing the law. Probably he chuckles as he contemplates what 
a ghastly farce he has made of it. Back of Mellon is President 
Coolidge, who, as Gifford Pinchot puts it, placates the drys by 
talking law enforcement and pleases the wets by permitting 
them to get all they want to drink. The anti-saloon league has 
mildly criticised Mellon, but it has never directed its shafts at 
Harding or Coolidge, the men responsible for Andy’s presence in 
the treasury. Perhaps the rich supporters of the league, the 
Rockefellers, for example, will not permit a more militant 
policy. They may believe in prohibition, but they have other 
fish to fry. Be that as it may, unless the league, as the 
recognized leader of prohibition sentiment, abandons its pussy- 
footing tactics, the dry cause will continue to lose ground. 


This labor weekly is right. The present disposition to 
“wait and see” whether some time and in some way the 
administration will do something to put energy into en- 
forcement is losing prohibition its prestige and the support 
of hundreds of voters. It must not be allowed to continue. 


A Book That Is Both 
Achievement and Portent 


HE EDITORIAL FAMILY of The Christian 

Century has an unusual sense of well-being at this 
Christmas season. For there is coming from the presses 
of the Macmillan company this week a book bearing the 
name of one of the contributing editors, and already there 
are indications that the publication will be judged a major 
event in religious circles throughout the English-speaking 
world. The present paragraph is in no sense a review of 
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“Does Civilization Need Religion?” by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Adequate discussion of the content and significance of such 
a book must await the careful processes of estimation set 
up by the literary editor. But it is impossible not to take 
advantage of this opportunity to congratulate Mr. Niebuhr 
on the appearance of this, his first book, and the Macmillan 
company on its acumen in presenting it to the public. We 
are happy also to note that the Religious Book club—this 
new organization which bids fair to raise the level and value 
of the reading of thousands of ministers—has selected this 
as its December book. It is about half a dozen years since 
Mr. Niebuhr began writing for The Christian Century. 
Graduating from the divinity school of Yale university in 
1915, he had come to Detroit and immersed himself in the 
building up of what was then a largely unknown congrega- 
tion, the Bethel Evangelical church. He has been in that 
ministry ever since, and has made its pulpit one whose 
power is felt throughout the country. His ministry has 
broadened until today there is scarcely another speaker as 
eagerly sought by college communities, and seldom a na- 
tional religious gathering that does not seek his services. 
During these years, moreover, Mr. Niebuhr’s writing, both 
in his regular service as a contributing editor of The Chris- 
tian Century and in his frequent contributions to other 
journals, has gained an international following. His first 
book is being hailed as the remarkable achievement which 
it is. It is also, we trust, a portent of the enormous service 
which can be expected from Mr. Niebuhr in supplying in- 
tellectual stimulus to the Christian world in years to come. 


Indiana’s Supreme Court Passes on 
Another Liquor Case 


HE THREE JUDGES of the Indiana supreme court 
whom Doctor Shumaker, superintendent of the anti- 
saioon league, charged in his annual report were prejudiced 
in favor of wets, have scored again. A case from Evans- 
ville was brought up on appeal, a conviction having been 
obtained in the local circuit court on the charge of operat- 
ing a vehicle while intoxicated. The affidavit on which the 
case was tried described the offense as taking place “on or 
about the 27th day of October, a. p., nineteen hundred 
(1923).” The defendant’s attorneys claimed that the words 
“nineteen hundred” and not the figures “1923” should have 
controlled the judgment, and that the statute of limitations 
operated against an offense committed in 1900. Of course 
everybody knows that the offense was committed in 1923, 
and the wayfaring man, though he may be a fool, would 
so read it in the affidavit. But the three judges could not 
so see it, being not wayfaring men, but legal luminaries. 
The same two judges dissented in this case as in the Shu- 
maker case, and Judge Martin, who wrote the dissenting 
opinion in that case, wrote one also in this case, saying it 
would be “illogical” to construe the affidavit as charging 
that the offense took place in 1900, because the statute 
under which the defendant was tried was not even in exist- 
ence at that time, let alone the very apparent fact that the 
clerk who wrote the affidavit intended to say 1923. It is, 
of course, necessary that legal documents should be prop- 
erly written, and had not the figures been there—which 
are supposedly put in a parenthesis for the sake of making 
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the words unmistakable—some contention might have been 
made regarding trial on a faulty document. But it is diffi- 
cult not to feel that either a severely legalistic bias or a cer- 
tain madness against dry advocates operates in the mind 
of a judge who turns a convicted man free in spite of all 
the known facts in a case like this. It was written long 
ago that certain legal minds “strained at gnats and swal- 
lowed camels.” When the letter replaces common sense in 
judicial ruling, justice truly is wounded in the house of 
its friends. 


Can a Party Traitor Be a 
National Benefactor? 


HE RECENT DEATH of former Representative 

Oscar E. Keller in Minnesota, reminds us of the fact 
that the stoning of the prophets is not a thing belonging 
wholly to the historic past. More than five years ago, Con- 
gressman Keller said, “I think Daugherty (then attorney- 
general) ought to be impeached and I am going to do it.” 
The politicians warned him that he was committing political 
suicide, and Governor Preus, then chief executive of 
Minnesota, led the state party organization in opposing him 
for re-election, denouncing his action in regard to Daugh- 
erty as a “disgraceful performance,” and charging that 
“lawless elements” were behind the whole undertaking. Kel- 
ler was re-elected that year, but defeated two years later, 
by the same political machine. His charges against Daugh- 
erty were brought before the house judiciary committee. 
He charged that Daugherty favored certain corporations 
and winked at their use of illegal and unjustifiable power, 
that he “framed” the injunction in the machinists’ strike, 
and that he had put his official O. K. upon the Teapot 
Dome leases. He declared the appointment of William J. 
Burns as chief of the bureau of investigation was enough 
in itself to cause Daugherty’s impeachment, and cited the 
opinion of Attorney-General Wickersham who, during the 
Taft administration, had charged Burns with jury tamper- 
ing. The sessions of the house judiciary committee were 
stormy and Mr. Keller and his attorneys were heckled in 
an undignified and ungentlemanly fashion. Contempt pro- 
ceedings against him were threatened and he was looked 
on as a party traitor. Daugherty was finally forced out of 
the cabinet, and is now living in well merited political 
oblivion, though a large group of business men and politi- 
cians were mustered for a “reception” for him in Columbus, 
Ohio, some time ago. Senator Willis, now candidate for 
Mr. Coolidge’s shoes, has declared Daugherty a noble and 
useful citizen, made a martyr by political enemies. 


(he Birth of a 
Language 
E HAVE NEVER thought much of “pidgin Eng- 
lish.” It makes the impression of being a deliberate 
perversion of a perfectly good language into a sort of 
grown up baby-talk which sacrifices euphony with no gain 
in intelligibility. But the experience of those who have to 
do business in those parts of the far east where it is in 
vogue seems to support the contention that it is a useful 
instrument of communication. It is reported that it is now 
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to acquire status as a real language. A conference of officers 
of the New Guinea administration and missionaries work- 
ing in that area has recommended that it be made an official 
language, and that a dictionary and grammar be prepared. 
It may sound foolish to those who are not accustomed to it, 
but, after all, that is the way languages come into existence. 
There is a simplification of syntax, an oral modification of 
vocabulary, a dropping of endings, a change of structure 
and flavor in accordance with the mental processes and cul- 
tural interests of the people who use it, and presently a new 
language has been born. Then, after some resistance on the 
part of those who think that the family is already complete 
and that the little stranger is not a legitimate child, it is 
recognized and gets its place in the family circle. The 
codification of the changes which have already taken place 
is accomplished by the preparation of a grammar and a 
lexicon, and literature begins to appear in the new speech. 
It may be some time before the New Testament is trans- 
lated into pidgin English or poetry begins to be written 
in that staccato dialect, but when these things are done, if 
they are done, they will be nothing more startling in prin- 
ciple than was the writing of the Divine Comedy in the 
then new and only half recognized form of simplified Latin. 
It will be remembered that Dante had to defend himself for 
using in a serious literary work the vulgar tongue which 
had already become the common medium of conversation, 
and that the publication of a version of the New Testament 
in the vernacular Greek of the streets produced something 
like a riot in Athens thirty years ago. 


Drill Compulsory for College; 
Not for Students 


OW AND AGAIN the cry is raised that those state 
7 universities and agricultural colleges which received 
land grants under the Morrill act and which have ceased 
to make military tactics a required subject have broken 
faith with the federal government, but it is not often that 
that claim is made by so good a lawyer as Judge A. A. 
Bruce, formerly chief justice of the North Dakota supreme 
court and now a professor of law at Northwestern uni- 
versity. Speaking to a large gathering of University of 
Wisconsin alumni, Judge Bruce said: “Despite the fact that 
the legislature seeks to repudiate its contract with the 
federal government and not make military training com- 
pulsory, but merely optional, the Wisconsin university 
faculty should look on military training as a basic study.” 
There is no contract by which land-grant institutions are 
under obligation to make military training compulsory for 
their students. They are required to offer military training, 
but not to compel all students to take it. The Morrill act 
was approved July 2, 1862. At that time, in the midst of 
the civil war, there was much interest in military training 
and little in agricultural and industrial education, and to get 
the measure passed at all, its promoters had to throw a sop 
to the sentiment which the war atmosphere created. But 
the act went no farther than to say that a grant of land 
should be made to each state and territory for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of “at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and me- 
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chanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” And that is all that the Morrill act says 
about military training. The “basic” studies are those which 
are related to agriculture and mechanic arts. Even among 
these, students will naturally have a choice. In addition, the 
institutions may offer other scientific and classical studies 
and must offer military tactics. As to what the individual 
student must take, there is not a word and not an implica- 
tion. 


Another Attack by 
Poison Gas 

ROFESSIONAL ALARMISTS have _ discovered 

ground for acute apprehension in connection with the 
boy’s organization known as “Pioneers” that is promoted 
by the Y.M.C.A. Mr. H.A.Jung is sending to commanders 
of American legion posts—how many we do not know— 
a compilation of quotations from a pamphlet containing the 
plan of the organization. Special apprehension is occasioned 
by the fact that the phrase “world brotherhood” is used 
along with citizenship, thrift and health. “Note that ‘world 
brotherhood’ is one of the advocated features of training. 
Throughout the entire document any suggestions of drill, 
characters are carefully 
avoided.” This is terrible. Think of forming an organiza- 
tion for boys from twelve to fourteen years of age and 
poisoning their minds by suggestions of world brother- 
hood. How much better it would be to encourage them to 
throw stones through the windows of the Chinese laundry 
or to look with proper nordic scorn on the bohunks and 
wops in the neighborhood. And then, the ominous absence 
of military training in these clubs—‘“the ulterior purpose 
being to draft boys of Boy Scout age into this organization 
where they will not receive the disciplinary and semi-mili- 
tary training that is received in the Boy Scouts, and to 
educate them against any form of military training, mold- 
ing their minds along pacifist lines so that they will be in 
opposition to the R. O. T. C. and military training camps 
when they attain the age of eligibility for possible recruit 
participation in these groups.” There is nothing in the 
program of the new organization to suggest the slightest 
opposition between it and the Scouts, and there is not a 
scintilla of military or even semi-military spirit or method 
in the Scouts, in spite of the fact that it was organized by 
a major-general. The criticism is a characteristic piece of 
militaristic hysteria. 


military training or military 


Romanticizing About 
The Priesthood 
~_N HER ADMIRABLE NOVEL, “Death Comes for the 
Archbishop,” which was reviewed in these pages recently, 
Willa Cather paints a beautiful picture of Catholicism as it 
operated in New Mexico a generation or two ago. In so 
far as it refers to Archbishop Lamy, there is good reason 
to believe that it is a true picture. He was a great and 
saintly man. But it is difficult for a novelist not to deal 
romantically with the setting for such a character. In a 
letter published in the (Catholic) Commonweal, Miss 
Cather tells some of the sources of her material. In partic- 
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ular she mentions by name a certain priest whom she 
describes as “one of the most intelligent and inspiriting per- 
sons I found in my travels” and intimates, partly by the 
fact that she mentions no other priest by name, that she got 
from his example and conversation much of her impression 
of the understanding sympathy and fatherly affection which 
the priests felt for their flocks. One of the members of 
The Christian Century staff happened to know this same 
priest, saw him in his own parish, talked with him in his 
own house, and heard from his own lips the story of his 
experience. He told how, as a student in the seminary in 
Belgium, his youthful enthusiasm ran away with him when 
a missionary from the American southwest came with a 
glowing account of the opportunities for service there and 
how he volunteered for the work. “I was a fool to do it,” 
he said, “for here I am now with nobody but a lot of dirty 
Mexicans and Indians around me. But I suppose it is too 
late for me ever to hope to get out of it.” He lived very 
comfortably in a parsonage that must have cost more than 
the best ten houses of his parishioners. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a faithful priest and no scandal attached to 
his name, but he lived very frankly as a superior in the 
midst of despised inferiors and the effort to represent him 
as an “inspiriting” example of priestly sympathy and sacri- 
fice seems rather grotesque to one who knows the facts. 
The novelist’s idealization in this case suggests a strong 
suspicion that her whole picture is considerably colored in 
the interest of romance. 


Down With the Uplifters! 


HERE are so many cogent points of criticism of 
organizations for social betterment in Bishop Fiske’s 


article in the December Scribner’s magazine, that 
one hesitates to say as emphatically as the article warrants 
how inadequate it is in its view of the function of the 
church, how cynical in its judgment of the men who are 
devoting themselves to enterprises of reform, and how 
perfectly it paints the picture of its writer as a smug and 
comfortable ecclesiastic who would gladly be at ease in 
Zion if the troublesome busybodies who want him to help 
them improve the world would only let him alone. We do 
not say that it is an accurate picture, for it is impossible to 
believe that the writer of the article does not do himself an 
injustice in his unconscious self-portraiture. But such as it 
is, it is a picture of his painting, not of ours. 

Bishop Fiske does not use profanity in his indictment 
of the uplifters. He does not say, “Damn the uplifters!” 
That is, he does not say it for himself. But he does 
describe circumstances under which an exasperated per- 
son “adds, with possibly pardonable profanity, ‘Damn the 
uplift and the uplifters.’” Since absolution is granted 
for the profanity, even without its being asked, it seems 
fair to suppose that it must be because the bishop approves 
the attitude and the emotion even if the episcopal mind 
would not feel free to express them so rudely. 

The gist of the indictment is that the professional promo- 
ters of social welfare enterprises are doing verbosely, ex- 
pensively, selfishly, and badly things that do not need to 
be done at all. There are other criticisms besides these, but 
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these are the chief ones. It is, however, to be noted that 
the uplifters also clutter up the field in which the church 
is trying to do its proper work—or might try to do it if they 
would give it a chance—and that they waste the time and 
disturb the peace of the clergy. The last point, indeed, while 
not put in the foreground of the complaint—for it is from 
“the suffering laity” that he specifically invokes gratitude— 
seems to be the one which motivates and emotionalizes it. 
The author entitles his article, “Confessions of a Penitent 
and Puzzled Parson,” but it is quite clear that the parson 
is much more peeved and plaintive than either penitent or 
puzzled. 

The general complaint, like the river of Eden, becomes 
four heads. The first is that “the thing that is wrong with 
the world is that there is too much talking.” Amen, brother, 
amen! There is. Such as it is, there is far too much of it. 
The supporting statistics—the fact that “in my own church 
I find it expected of me that I shall attend over fifty dif- 
erent ecclesiastical gatherings each year”—suggest that this 
particular criticism got misplaced in the author’s notes and 
had been intended to serve as a paragraph in an article on 
the faults of the church instead of one on the failings of the 
uplifters. However, the uplifters are equally guilty. Every- 
body is. Too many conferences are held, too many resolu- 
tions are passed, and too little is done about them. 

lhe second charge is that welfare work is supported by 
an appeal to pride of patronage and often by an appeal to 
fears of radicalism. “America has become almost hope- 
lessly enamoured of a religion that is little more than sancti- 
fied commercialism; it is hard in this day and land to dif- 
ferentiate between religious aspiration and business prosper- 
ity. Our conception of God is that he is a sort of Magnified 
Rotarian. Protestantism in America seems to be 
degenerating into a sort of Babsonian cult, which cannot 
distinguish between what is offered to God and what is 
accomplished for the glory of America and the furtherance 
of business enterprise.” That also is well said. We have 
often said it ourselves-with what force we could command. 
We do not think that the situation is “hopeless,” or it would 
scarcely be worth while to talk about it, but there is a 
dangerous drift in that direction, and the uplifters are not 
free from this influence. 

Third, the executive secretaries, assistant secretaries, paid 
publicity men and other propagandists of good causes are 
“all serving at comfortable salaries.” This also is true, 
though it may occur to the ungodly that a bishop is not 
the logical spokesman for a protest on this point. The 
tacts, we venture to believe, do not warrant the assertion 
that the personnel of the social agencies is chiefly recruited 
from “youthful doctrinaires who are out of a job,” “young 
women who are uncertain of other employment,” “unsuc- 
cessful ministers,” “anybody who cannot make a living or 
secure a recognized position in other ways.” Such a charge 
is easy to make, impossible to prove, and will doubtless give 
great comfort to those who are looking for excuses for 
keeping their money in their own pockets. The beauty of 
such a statement is that it serves as a blanket excuse for 
non-participation in almost every sort of good cause, the 
church included. The executive secretaries offer no more 
shining mark than the clergy, especially the “higher clergy” 
and the better paid ministers, for the criticism that they are 
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chiefly interested in feathering their own nests. Any such 
charge has a small percentage of truth and a large percent- 
age of error. 

Of course there are both preachers and social workers 
who do not impress the observer as competent to earn an 
equally good living in the crowded and competitive fields 
of industry, and others who create the impression that they 
are excessively interested in the emoluments, perquisites, 
prestige and prerogatives of their offices. It is a friendly act 
toward all such institutions to insist that the incompetent 
and the mercenary be eliminated. But the charge that the 
personnel consists characteristically of such persons is al- 
ways made, not by those who are disturbed because the 
work is being inefficiently done, but by those who do not 
want it to be done at all. The root of the matter is a 
cynical attitude toward what the bishop satirizes as “a 
yearning for sweetness and light, a passion for service,” 
and calls “high moral endeavor in making some one else 
good” and “the over-regulation of morals.” 

The fourth point in the criticism of the uplifters is that 
“when they are paid, they do it badly,” as naturally they 
must if they consist chiefly of either case-hardened profes- 
sionals or sentimental salaried amateurs. No convincing 
specifications are furnished under this head, but it would 
doubtless be easy enough to cite instances in which partic- 
ular pieces of social work are badly done. And what is it 
which, in the mind of the clerical critic, distinguishes the 
minister from this horde of self-seeking incompetents ? “The 
minister is a man used by God to reveal God’s truth, speak- 
ing as God’s representative and as the authorized teacher of 
a church which holds the deposit of faith, not uttering his 
own passing fancies and furthering his own fads, nor pas- 
sionately championing the latest cause and setting forth 
the newest moral issue, but declaring the mind of the church 
as an ecclesia docens. Especially do I conceive of the 
minister as the human instrument for conveying divine grace 
in the sacraments which he celebrates.” 

We find ourselves in hearty agreement with the bishop 
when he says that “there is a difference between holding 
up a moral ideal and laying down the particular method by 
which it may be attained,” and that “the church supplies 
the spiritual dynamic.” But it is equally certain that a 
church which confines its activity to handing down the 
deposit of faith and administering the sacraments, mean- 
while hooting at the incompetence and self-interest of those 
who devote themselves to the profession of studying and 
urging particular methods of social amelioration, will not 
supply any spiritual dynamic and will arouse much more 
“impatience of smugness in religion” than do the despised 
welfare organizations, however glaring may be their defects 
of program and personnel. Doubtless the church would be 
saved many annoyances and the lives of the clergy would 
gain in peace and comfort if the church could be “saved 
from the perils of the professional uplift” and could forget 
all about “the minimum wage, the shortened day’s work, 
old age pensions, the Shepherd-Towner method of paying 
for prenatal care, or a dozen other hastily prepared pro- 
grams of social legislation”—including prohibition, the limi- 
tation of child labor, housing problems, juvenile courts, the 
advancement of international peace, and so on—and if it 
would settle down to a quiet determination to “let other 
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people manage their own affairs and regulate their own 
morals.” But it would be purchasing comfort at the price 
of death. 


Christmas— 


The Threat and the Promise 


, XEN YEARS AGO the nations were passing through 

their last world war Christmas. On one side of the 

lines that stretched across Europe there was a 
desperate determination to bring the struggle to a victorious 
conclusion before the end of another year. On the other 
side there was a grim resolve to use the new strength im- 
parted by American adhesion to tighten the cordon, both on 
land and sea, within which the enemy was slowly strangling. 
Both sides drank deep of bitterness, buoyed up by the hope 
that the reward of sacrifice would be enduring peace. The 
central powers, if they won, were to be freed forever from 
that nightmare of encircling and envious neighbors that had 
goaded them into this war madness. The allied and asso- 
ciated powers—to recali the old Wilsonian phrase—were 
to gain such release from fear as must follow the winning 
of a war to end war. So, even through its tears, the world 
was able to hear on that dark Christmas, however faintly, 
an angel song. 

Now that tei. years have passed, to what degree have 
the promises and hopes of that former Christmas-tide been 
fulfilled? Surely it is hard to look on conditions in the 
world of 1927 and not feel that, by some terrible mischance, 
most of the dreams which supported us in our days of ter- 
ror have been betrayed. Who would dare to say that there is 
any greater certainty of lasting peace today than there was 
at Christmas in 1913? A brief survey of the continents will 
show more men under arms; more money being expended 
for military purposes; more discussion of the possibility 
and methods of a coming war than we experienced fourteen 
years ago. To be sure, we were then living in a fool’s 
paradise. But is there much gain in the fact that today we 
cannot have even the momentary optimism that such self- 
deception affords? Men who think war get war; and men 
by the millions are thinking war at this Christmas season. 

They are thinking war in Asia. That continent is aflame 
as it has not been since the days of Ghengis Khan. From 
the straits at Constantinople to the Bering straits, men are 
looking at their fellows from under lowered brows. They 
converse with scarcely disguised threats. Russia, Japan, 
England engage in a gigantic diplomatic duel which has 
millions of square miles of territory—Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Siberia—as its stakes. The populations of India, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines, show their restlessness at 
every turning. China struggles mightily to set her own 
house in order, and tells all the world that her internal 
revolution is but a prelude to a struggle with other nations. 

They are thinking war in Europe. That nerve-shattered 
continent debates the chance of conflict within every 
chancellory chamber. Russia suggests universal disarma- 
ment, and is hardly accorded the courtesy of a reply. France 
announces a new treaty with Jugo+Slavia, and within two 
weeks Italy counters with a military alliance with Albania. 
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Poland and Lithuania continue to growl at each other over 
the seizure of Vilna, and behind the two every sophisticated 
European sees other and more powerful antagonists. Al] 
Europe has swung back into a system of alliances andi 
balances of power as pernicious, and as likely to lead to anf 
explosion, as were the alliances in effect at Christmas, 1913, 
The triple entente is gone, but there is in acknowledged} 
effect that bloc of the victors of the treaty of Versailles— 
France, Beigium, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania—which runs from the Atlantic to the Black sea, 
and throws a cordon about Russia’s western frontier savef. 
for the narrow strip of the Baltic republics. The triple 
alliance is gone, but the demand for revision of the treaty 
of Versailles from the nations which believe themselves 
badly used in the making of that instrument—Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria—is so strong 
that a community of interest is fast being recognized be- 
tween them. It is the old game of balancing power again, 
and the balance is more delicate today than ever. 

We are thinking war in America. Emphatic protest will 
be made against such a statement, just as Asiatics and Eu 
ropeans will protest against the charge that they are think- 
ing war. But on the day this editorial is written the world 
is told that the congress of the United States is consider- 
ing a recommendation made by the President that will, if 
adopted, provide for the expenditure of from $1,100,000, 
000 to $1,400,000,000 for naval construction within the next 
five years. This program is, it is admitted, greater even 
than the naval building program of 1916, which has been 
up to this time the largest expenditure for warships in our 
history. The naval program of 1916 was authorized in view 
of our clearly approaching entry into the world war. Unless 
we are preparing for another war, what possible justifica- 
tion can there be for any such orgy of naval building? 

Of course, the sky is not all black. Bits of blue shine 
through here and there. In Asia, there is evident an in- 
creasing appreciation of the need for self-discipline and 
self-development, and of the seriousness of many of the 
courses of intrigue and armed action which have been under- 
taken or threatened. In Europe, it is clear that even the 
most nationalistically obsessed political leaders realize that 
the nations have not yet recovered sufficiently to make an- 
other war possible. Russia’s elimination of Trotzky; 
Poland’s armistice with Lithuania; Mussolini’s failure to 
carry through his threats against Jugo-Slavia—these three 
things point in one direction. Fear of the consequences will 
operate for some time to keep Europe’s peace. 

In this country, surely there are facts which should be 
taken into account as against a monstrous naval building 
program and the most expensive army in the world. There 
is peace with Mexico. At Christmas time a year ago it was 
altogether possible that certain business interests might in- 
veigle the United States into some sort of armed action south 
of the Rio Grande. Now there is every promise of a rapid 
composure of our differences with our southern neighbor. 
There is the chance for the working out of a code of law anda Those 
basis of policy in the approaching Pan-American confer- 
ence at Havana that will resolve some of the difficulties into 
which our present interpretation of the Monroe doctrine 
has been forcing us. There is the opportunity offered by 
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Briand’ proposal for a step toward world peace which 
n be taken without involving this country in the diploma- 
ic entanglements of the old world. There is the promise 
ntained within the Levinson debt proposal—now spread 
ore congress by Senator Borah—that all the baffling and 
elated issues involved in the reparations, the debts, the 
emand for security, and the other consequences of the 
, may be settled in a fashion economically sound, which 
ll leave the nations committed to more than a half-century 
peace and free to undertake the reconstruction of their 
dustrial and social orders. 

Christmas, 1927, therefore comes as a day of threat and 
of promise. No man today is wise enough to tell whether 
“Hthe one or the other will be fulfilled. Look at the threats 
and it requires no especial amount of pessimism to see be- 
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~h 66 have seen his star in the East,” 

; J In the East where it first stood still, 
a We have heard the song of the angel throng, 
wel “And on earth peace, good will !” 

san But the little lights confuse, 
viel The nearer sounds obsess, 

Inless And our hearts withhold from the Lord of Love 

“ifica The lives he would use and bless. 
shine “We have seen his star in the East,” 

n in His shining dream of the good, 


. and When men shall claim in the Father’s name 


f the Their right to brotherhood. 
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iding Upon his time and strength; and through it all 
“herey Came mention, of rich men with powerful names, 


Who were his friends. He spoke of sport and games 
._} To lure the young from the low dancing-hall, 
And while he talked I watched the lift and fall 
Of well-kept hands, gesturing of his aims. 
[I did not follow all the things he said. 
Those smooth hands vanished from my sight. Instead, 
.JA picture built itself before my sight 
Of a rough work-bench, where with saw and blade 
A young Lad labored at his Father’s trade. 
Icannot think that Jesus’ hands were white! 
ANNE HIGGINSON SPICER. 
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tion into which our ignorance and our selfishness have ever 
plunged us. Look at the promises and it is possible to see 
our tendencies toward conflict overcome by an intelligent 
and unceasing activity in the cause of peace. Surely it 
is impossible for our churches to sing the ancient Christ- 
mas song this year with any complacency. “On earth, 
peace!” But surely it is impossible for us to sing that at 
all unless we realize that “to you is the promise, and to 
your children,”—a promise which can be fulfilled only if 
the churches find a means an‘ measure of devotion to the 
pursuit of world peace which goes beyond that hitherto 
exhibited. It is not enough to dismiss such a Christmas 
with gestures of an easy sentimentality. Our only worthy 
celebration must express itself in definite alignment behind 
these specific enterprises which, in the name of peace, inter- 
pose themselves between us and a future of hellish fury. 


VERSE 


High King of Kings 
LING wide the portals! make way for the king! 
Mark you his warriors—the captives they bring! 
Little King Jesus lies warm in the hay; 
Simple folk near Him kneel humbly to pray. 


Wave crimson banners! assemble the crowd! 
Victory’s raiment for Cesar the proud! 

Wise men have followed the glittering Star ; 
Sought out the Mother and Babe where they are. 


Shout for him! yield him due honor! lie prone! 
Cesar is lifted aloft on his throne; 

In a rude manger, torch-lighted and dim, 
Gray-bearded Magi pay homage to Him. 


Rome sways the world and’great Cesar would be 
Heralded ever from sea to wide sea. 

Up on a lonely hill dark on the sky 

Men lead their Savior and leave Him to die. 


Czsar’s fame lingers in books piled away— 

Ashes and dust of a pale yesterday. 

Christ our Lord lives—through the ages it rings: 

“Mighty forever, High Kings of High Kings.” 
MABEL POSEGATE. 


Octave 


NEVER thought to question 
The robin why he sang; 
I never thought to question 
The bluebells why they rang. 
I only drank their music, 
And went upon my way— 
As though I owned the rapture 
For which I could not pay. 
CuarLes G. BLANDEN. 








Incarnation 


By Paul Hutchinson 


Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, ex- 
isting in the form of God, counted not the being on an equality with 
God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of 
@ servant, being made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted 
him.—P hilippians 2:5-9. 

EWARE lest we lose the real Christmas! It is al- 
B most gone, swept away beneath a surge of super- 

ficial sentimentality. Each year the crass and the 
ephemeral and the incidental take a larger place in our cele- 
bration of what was once a holy-day. Each year the es- 
sential fact is buried more deeply from our consciousness. 
Beware lest we lose the real Christmas entirely. 

One hesitates to speak thus amid the warmth of the 
Christmas season. With all its artificiality, the day does 
come as a divine interlude to many lives. It is the happiest 
season of the year for little children—and whatever puts 
a smile on the lips of a child is of the kingdom of heaven. 
It gives the wastrel and the miser alike an annual oppor- 
tunity to surmount, for a moment, their own selfishness by 
taking some part in our community philanthropies. One 
does not want to appear too censorious of the glow of satis- 
faction to be felt throughout our prosperous society when 
the day comes to a close. With all its obvious faults, Christ- 
mas is a releeming experience for most of us. It may re- 
deem only one day, or only a few minutes in that day. But 
we have reason to thank God that there is any single mo- 
ment in our normally drab and selfish lives thus redeemed. 
How much poorer we would be but for the day’s annual 
recurrence ! 

Yet it is possible to have a holiday of this sort, and no 
Christmas. Under the stimulation of community c~ives, 
the appeals of the press, and the inveiglements of shop 
windows and advertisements, we may pass through a veri- 
table orgy of giving, without approaching even distantly 
an appreciation of the meaning of the great gift which 
all this was once supposed to typify. Our gold, our frank- 
incense, our myrrh, may be as costly and offered as freely 
as was that of the magi, yet we may never find the en- 
trance to the stable, nor see the Child. The day, for us, 
would mean as much by any other name. Of all its symbols 
we are most at home with Santa Claus. 

Christmas, we must not forget, is a Christian holyday. 
It grows out of the fact that once, supremely, something 
happened in the eternal quest by which man has ever been 
reaching out toward God, and God toward man. It is the 
evidence that true souls in ages past, enkindled by some 
faint appreciation of that divine event, have felt the need 
for some means, some festival, whereby regularly the minds 
of men may be recalled to this wonder. It is the mass of 
the Christ—the affirmation of our souls in the face of a 
brutal world that God has given evidence of his interest 
in us; that God is himself involved in our fate; that God 
has given of himself to secure our victory. Christmas means 
the incarnation. And the incarnation is our source for faith 
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Christmas, we say, means that God has lived among men. 
And having said that, it suddenly dawns upon us that we 
have said about all that our religion has to say. Or all that 
it needs to say. So we stand very still as our souls con- ij 
template in awe this fundamental of all our fundamentals, 


II, 


Christmas is the essential Christian message. The in- 
carnation is the supreme assurance given men amid their 
darkness. By it has God reached out to touch our souls 
with dignity. We are not worms. Neither are we toys. 
Existence is not so vast that we are lost in it. Law is not 
so impersonal and so inexorable that we have no meaning. 
We are known of God; we have meaning in his eyes. We 
have such meaning that he has become incarnated in our 
life so that, ultimately, we may attain that stature which 
becomes his children. That is the supreme Christian affirm- 
ation. Everything that our religion holds and everything 
that it promises rests on that. And because this is so, it is 
the more fitting that, as Christmas returns, we seek once 
more to comprehend the meaning, for us, of this incarna- 
tion. 

I want you to look for a moment, in beginning, at the 
fact of the incarnation. God came into human life. How? 
The time has not yet come, and I doubt that it ever will 
come, when any mortal mind will conceive a doctrine of the 
incarnation which will perfectly and finally answer all our 
questions. I do not think that we can even faintly approxi- § 
mate such an answer today. Certainly I am not now in- 
terested in trying to do so. But I do wish to call to your 
minds the familiar words in that early Christian exhorta- 
tion which I read as our text. 

Note that the words were not written merely as ab- 
stract theological doctrine. They have been used that way 
too much. But they were written by St. Paul to a definite 
group of people in the first church that he had planted in 
Europe. He knew the difficulties which the religion of 
Jesus was inevitably having in making itself a controlling 
influence in the lives of Europeans. So he tried to sum 
up the whole Christian requirement in one simple sen- 
tence: “Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” But, having said that, he was under obligation to 
go ahead and make clear, as briefly as he could, what the 
dominating idea—the “mind”—of Jesus among men was. 
What was it? The incarnation. And how had the incarna- 
tion presented itself to Jesus? “Who, existing in the form 
of God, counted not the being on an equality with God @ 
thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of men.” Or, to 
avoid dogmatic terminology and to put the essential idea 
as simply as may be, the incarnation, for Jesus, had been the 
way whereby God sought to save man by identifying him- 
self with him. In Jesus, distracted mankind had found God 
walking among men. Or you can put the thing even more 
strongly. In Jesus, distracted mankind had found God 
man. God, seeking to save us, identified himself with us. 

This means, if it means anything, that not by pity, and 
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not by philanthropy, and certainly not by philosophy, is 
alvation attained. Salvation has come. nigh us because we 
have found God, in Jesus, identified with us. We are to 
become saviors—which is the fulness of stature set be- 
fore us in Christ—by becoming identified ourselves with 
the lives of others. This is the gospel of the incarnation. 
This is the gospel of Christmas. This is the gospel. And it 
may well make this festival, for us, a period of deep search- 
ing of heart. 

Il. 


Consider some of the causes that engage our sympathies 
as Christians ; some of the achievements to which our faith 
commits us. How do they look in the light of this Christ- 
mas gospel? Is there anything unfamiliar about them; 
any new compulsion contained within them? 

Take, as one instance, the enterprise known as Christian 
missions. Here is an interest that lies entirely within the 
drcle of our Christian communions. It is, we would say, 
tbout as perfect an expression of the Christmas gospel 
as our modern church life affords. Just as God gave for us 
men and our salvation, so the church is giving its sons and 
daughters, its substance, and its prayers for the salva- 
tion of multitudes in other lands or in the unprivileged parts 
of our own country. And out of this enterprise there has 
come, in the last hundred years, probably the most invigor- 
ating spiritual stimulus that the church has known. View- 
ing the modern missionary enterprise dispassionately, it 
is probably well within the facts to say that, whatever bless- 
ing it may have brought to the objects of its concern, it has 
brought an even greater blessing to the church which has 
launched it and maintained it. To this extent has the gospel 
of. the incarnation validated itself. 

But you know as well as I that, as this Christmas season 
of 1927 returns, there is great unrest throughout the mis- 
sionary enterprise. There is a convention of student mis- 
sionary recruits meeting in Detroit during this current 
holiday season, and I notice that the first question in a 
list promulgated by the officers for consideration is as to 
whether the work of the missionary is done. We know, of 
course, what the answer returned by such a body is bound 
to be. But imagine the condition that must exist when a 
fnvention of young people who are counted on to supply 
the missionaries of the future is faced at the very start 
of the deliberations with a question like that! “We call 
you,” says the church, “to the mission field. But, first of 
dl, is there any job?” It may prove hard to gain many 
tnthusiastic recruits if you have to begin by hunting to 
see whether there is anything to recruit for. 

This is symptomatic of a multitude of maladjustments 
in regard to this enterprise. I think that it is within the 
facts to say that not in the last hundred years has our im- 
pulse to express our faith through missionary effort been 
as sharply challenged as today. And the most significant 
ind disturbing fact is that a large part of this challenge 
tomes from within the enterprise itself. We are not yet 
Willing to admit that there is a split between missionary 
and convert ; between the church in the west and the rising 
churches in the east. But if there is as yet no split, there 
is certainly less than full understanding and full comrade- 
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Our Missionary Education Movement, which supplies the 
books that keep us informed of the progress of this enter- 
prise, has felt this maladjustment so clearly that it has just 
published six books in which it has given the national Chris- 
tians of China, Japan, India, Africa, the Near East, and 
Latin America a chance to tell what makes them so restless. 
Their dissatisfaction with the present state of missions is so 
apparent that some good people in this country, remember- 
ing all that has gone into the missionary cause, accuse them 
of ingratitude, and counsel a cessation of missionary giving 
and missionary effort. “If these upstart Christians in 
China,” they say, “are so critical of us, why not let them 
work this job out for themselves? Let them stew in their 
own juice for a while; then they'll sing a different tune.” 

What is the trouble? Here we have western churches 
with great strength genuinely desirous of helping. And 
there are eastern churches oppressed by their environment 
and knowing all too well how much they need helping. Yet 
we seem to be ending a century of devoted service in a 
tragedy of mutual misunderstanding which just stops short 
of mutual recrimination. Why? Of course we have no 
time now to go into a full discussion of the problems con- 
fronting modern missions, nor of the causes of those prob- 
lems. But will you let me say this much: I believe that 
the fundamental trouble with our missionary enterprise 
today, both at home and abroad, is that we have not yet 
found out how to base it fully on the gospel of the in- 
carnation. 

When God sent his Missionary he knew nothing about 
extraterritoriality. There were men who passed by Golgotha 
and suggested that it was high time to send for the heavenly 
marines. The Nazareth carpenter shop stood beside the 
road; you stepped into it out of the pervasive Syrian dust. 
It had no compound wall to set it off away frem the scrofu- 
lous herd. The invitation that came to the fishermen of 
Galilee carried with it no protection guaranteed by tolera- 
tion clauses. Indeed, it carried the assurance of persecu- 
tion, in which they were bidden to “rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad.” That Missionary became completely iden- 
tified with the objects of his mission. He became bone of 
their bone; flesh of their flesh. Their poverty was his 
poverty. Their sorrow was his sorrow. Indeed, it finally 
came to pass that, in some way that we sense but can 
hardly express, their sin became his sin. 

Somehow, the missionary of the incarnation must get 
back to this. Pity is not enough ; philanthropy is not enough; 
philosophy is not enough. There must be identification. 
This, more than anything else, is what is lacking in the 
missionary enterprise today. This, more than anything 
else, is what must be attained if the suspicions and im- 
patiences of the men of other lands are to be done away 
and an era of true-hearted Christian cooperation is to be 
born. How it will come to pass I do not venture to say. 
When one thinks of the hugeness of the vested interests 
represented by the compound walls one wonders what the 
price that must be paid will prove to be. But the price 
cannot be escaped, and if the missionary enterprise is to 
justify its continuation as a part of the continuing work 
of Christ, then the way of incarnation must somehow be 
found. 
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Let us turn our eyes from within the Christian circle to 
the world all about us. As we consider it this Christmas- 
tide, what do we see that seems to us to indicate most clearly 
our need for salvation? Our churches have already told us. 
Most of them have officially named as the supreme chal- 
lenge to the establishment of the rule of righteousness the 
continued presence among us of the institution of war. 
“War is anti-Christ.” So the resolutions have said again 
and again and yet again. “We set ourselves,” declared one 
denominational governing body, “to create the conditions 
of peace.” All that seems axiomatic, now that we see that 
we must either destroy war or war will destroy us. But let 
us look at it carefully for a moment. 

“We set ourselves to create”—always a difficult verb, 
that “create”——“the conditions of peace.” What are those 
conditions? Are they juridical? Yes, say the proponents 
of the outlawry of war; and they are certainly right. Are 
they political? Yes, say the supporters of the league of 
nations ; and they are certainly right. Are they economic? 
Yes, say the opponents of a stark imperialism; and they 
are certainly right. But is that all? Can the United States 
—which we are in the habit of saying should take the lead 
in seeking world peace—can the United States really insure 
against war by securing the outlawry of war and an inter- 
national court administering a code of accepted law, and 
then helping to develop the league assembly into its right- 
ful function as a forum of the nations before which the 
problems arising out of our adventurous modern industry 
and commerce shall be brought? These things the United 
States certainly should do. Until they have been done there 
is no hope whatever of solving the problem of peace. 

But when they have been done; what then? Is peace 
sure? Is peace ever sure while one nation stands behind 
barricades of tariffs and immigration acts and uses the 
financial control of the world to secure for its people a 
standard of living to which no other people can aspire? 
Let us face the question frankly, realizing what our own 
reactions would be if it were some other nation that was 
rich and safe and gorged to satiation with the world’s 
goods, and if we were then asked to accept a world order 
that was to leave that nation forever privileged, and our 
own forever in fear of want. The United States, you say, 
owes it to its own conscience to lead in the crusade for 
world peace. But how far can we lead until in this realm, 
too, we have learned the lesson of the incarnation? 

The most sacrosanct thing in our country today is this 
creation of the economists known as the American standard 
of living. Talk about the trouble that can be stirred up by 
aspersions on the flag, or suggestions of disarmament, or 
even by criticisms of the wisdom of our founding fathers! 
All these issues would seem very minor indeed alongside the 
trouble that would break out if it were suggested that some 
course be adopted which would place this sacred American 
standard of living in jeopardy. You can justify the tariff, 
you can justify the exclusion acts, you can justify the most 
expensive army and navy on earth, you can justify any- 
thing we have in this country if you can make it appear 
necessary to the maintenance of our American standard of 
living. And what a standard it is! I notice that the slogan 
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of the automobile manufacturers is now, “At least two cars 
for each family.” 

That may sound all right—for us. How about this 
broken and poverty stricken world that lies all around us? 
How long can we expect other peoples to remain content 
with their poverty while our newspapers and our movies 
and our tourists help to impress on them our wealth? How 
far can we expect them to let us lead,them toward a better 
world until we have found some way to identify our fate 
with theirs, to take their woes in some degree upon our- 
selves, to rid ourselves of the moral and economic isola- 
tionism that now characterizes us? There is an etymological 
connection between the words “salvation” and “safety,” 
but the man or nation who seeks safety by that choice fore- 
goes the life of a savior. 


V. 


Had I time I would like to speak about the application 
of the principle of the incarnation to our growing strife 
between races and between classes. I can only point to the 
fact. Some say that we are heading straight into a race 
war. A very large part of mankind believes that we are 
already in a class war, which must one day become open 
and avowed. Here, surely, is a condition which the church 
cannot overlook, for if these things come to pass, what will 
be left of the church? 

How are we to deal with these incipient struggles? We 
are already doing a great deal of talking about them; and 
that is to the good. We have textbooks for church study 
classes on the social struggle and on the racial struggle. We 
have forums. We like to gather in summer camps, located 
in some idyllic spot where the confusions of life have beeny 
reduced to a minimum, and talk about these things. We 
have a social creed. We have social service secretaries. 
We have departments. Sometimes we adopt resolutions. 
How far is that going to get us? 

My personal conviction is that it is not going to get us 
far. It is a good thing, and I want to see more of it. But 
I am convinced that we will never come to actual grips 
with issues such as these until we apply to them the prin-fi 
ciple of the incarnation. Here again, not pity; not philan- 
thropy; certainly not philosophy; but identification. Just 
what this may mean for me, as an individual, I do not 
clearly see. But I am coming to believe, more intensely all 
the time, that I cannot count the privileges which life has 
granted me as “something to be grasped” if I am to have 
any true part in this process of race and class readjustment 
and appeasement. In some way, I must learn how to mingle 
my life with the lives of the oppressed and underprivileged. 
Either that, or I had better give up this farce of pretending 
to be a follower of Christ. Remember Gene Debs, refus- 
ing to accept his release from prison: “While there is a 
lower class, I am of it; while there is a criminal element, 
I am in it; while there is a soul in prison, I am not free.” 
Saviorhood involves incarnation. 


VI. 


In one of her novels Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher tells 
of an old man, in Vermont, I think, who comes to the end 
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a pension. He has a comfortable little home, and a passion 
for flowers which finds expression in the garden his hands 
have helped to bring to beauty. The whole town seems to 
share in the satisfaction that he should have so gentle a 
dose for his life. Then he receives a letter from some 
ladies who are in the south conducting a school for Negro 
children. The next thing the town knows the old man is 
selling his house and buying his ticket south. When friends 
ask him what it all means he tries to explain. The letter 
has told of the social custom which, in the south, demands 
that a Negro, however talented or educated, shall always 
be addressed by the first name. The doctor, perhaps a 
product of Harvard, is not “Doctor Johnson,” but “Jim.” 
The housewife, no matter what her innate dignity, is not 
“Mrs. Green,” but “Minnie.” The old man says that he has 
been unable to be content since he has heard of this. So 
he is going south, not with any idea of starting some great 
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VERY YEAR in the month of May Scottish church 
We k life finds very strong and characteristic expression 
and in its general assemblies. For over a week the 
tudy§ tepresentatives of the three Presbyterian churches sit in 
We§ session in Edinburgh, and the meetings command the in- 


terest of city and country throughout. Scotland’s history 
beerg and spiritual life are bound up in the closest manner with 
the church. The martyrdom of the fathers, who in Grey- 
friars churchyard signed the covenant with their blood and 
died for it, has bequeathed to the Scottish churches a 
strength with which they not only once “pulled down the 
walls of Jericho,” but upon which they draw to this day. 
Scottish church life has learned in a way that is unique 
to maintain a vital relationship with its past, without allow- 
ing itself to be enchained by it. 

Three churches carry the protestant life of the land— 
the Church of Scotland, the United Free church, and the 
Free church. They are the outcome of a tangled history of 
disruptions and reunions, which are characteristic of Scot- 
tish ecclesiasticism. A great past and its monuments are 
common to all three—the covenant; St. Giles, where John 
Knox thundered his sermons at Mary Stuart; strict puritan 
morals; and the Calvinistic spirit, which has perhaps 
kept itself purer and stronger in Scotland than in Geneva. 
John Knox drank from the source in Geneva itself, where 
for two years he preached in Calvin’s auditorium. 
















FIRST STEPS TOWARD UNION 


The three assemblies meet in Edinburgh, in buildings 
quite near, just “over the way” from each other; but the 
assemblies as such were in past decades by no means near 
toeach other. The state connection, views of the confession 
of faith, Scottish stubbornness, which is not small, and also 
end§™@ancial questions, kept them apart. It was therefore a 
5 ong @*P requiring courage when, in 1913, Dr. Wallace William- 
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movement for the amelioration of the Negro’s lot. No, but 
he is going to do the single thing that he knows he can 
do. He is going where he can speak to the colored doctor 
as “Doctor Johnson,” and to the colored housewife as “Mrs. 
Green.” He knows the social obloquy entailed. But that 
will not deter him from doing what he can to give dignity 
to personalities hitherto denied. 

Of course Mrs. Fisher tells that story much more vividly 
than I have. But it seems to me that it has the heart of 
the gospel in it. The heart of the gospel is the incarnation. 
And the incarnation meant that when God undertook the 
salvation of men he entered our life; he took upon him- 
self our frame; he accepted our limitations, going with us 
even to death. Christmas is, as we have said, the measure 
of our dignity and of our hope. It is also the reminder that 
if we would in any way enter upon the path of saviorhood, 
we too must walk the road of incarnation. 


‘(A Foreigner Looks at Scottish Churches 


By Adolf Keller 


son, the moderator of the state church, dared to cross the 
street in order to pay the assembly of the Free church a 
visit. Since then the reciprocal visits of the moderators in 
their robes of office, knee-breeches, court dress with lace 
jabot and ruffles, and the old-fashioned three-cornered hat, 
are events which in the accompanying speeches reflect the 
degree of approach between the diffierent churches. 


KING DESIRES UNION 


For the Scottish churches the question of union is the 
great common problem. Since 1909 a committee has been at 
work to discover a common basis for the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free church. The small Free church ac- 
centuated its separation in circumstances which do not make 
reunion on its part so pressing as is the case with the other 
two. The prospects have become more hopeful since in 
1921 the state recognized the freedom of the Church of 
Scotland in matters spiritual and in 1925-granted her the 
free right of administration in financial affairs as well. For 
centuries the connection with the state, or the problem of 
erastianism—a word scarcely found in continental church 
history—has been a shibboleth in Scottish church life. And 
today the state still emphasizes, although in a much tamer 
way, its close connection with the Church of Scotland, 
through the appointment of a lord high commissioner to 
represent the king. 

This year his grace, the lord high commissioner, con- 
veyed to the assembly the expression of the king’s great 
desire for a reunion of the Scottish churches. And in recent 
years the cause of union has made such great strides in the 
churches that today they stand on the eve of uniting. The 
best men of the nation have taken a stand for it—men like 
Wallace Williamson, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Archibald 
Henderson, Sir George Adam Smith, not to speak of 
present-day leaders. With practical unanimity, the Church 
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of Scotland assembly accepted the plan of union, submitted 
by Lord Sands. Stronger opposition is still found in the 
United Free church, which broke away under great sacri- 
fices and within a short time raised up from the very founda- 
tion its own church buildings, colleges, missions. But this 
opposition today scarcely represents a sixth of the votes. 
The difficulties lie in financial rearrangements, the amalga- 
mation of the theological faculties with the universities, the 
future relationship to the state, and the fear of doctrinal 
change—a fear which keeps the Free church back and re- 
cently even made it withdraw from the youth work and 
brings it into closer touch with American fundamentalism. 
The United Free church is jealous of her full liberty and 
independence, and she has also such results to show that 
she must needs regard herself as a partner with full and 
equal rights. With an adult membership of 536,409, she 
raises £1,500,000 annually by means of free-will offerings, 
while the budget of the Church of Scotland, with 761,946 
adult members, runs to £780,000. The United Free church 
colleges in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen can hold 
their own in theological affairs through men like Moffatt, 
who, however, has recently gone to Union seminary, New 
York, Martin, Mackintosh, and D. S. Cairns, with those 
of the other church, and her life is in an extraordinarily 
flourishing condition. 


AVOIDING CANADIAN DIFFICULTIES 


Accordingly, there is the less fear that it would be but 
the swallowing up of a small minority. The negotiations, 
which have been going on for years, are an example of 
foresight, patience, and consideration for the existing mi- 
norities. They wish to avoid the example of Canada, where 
the union of Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists has simply resulted in the splitting off of a new 
church consisting of Presbyterians who could not go into 
the union. The first thing desired was to create an atmos- 
phere which would secure confidence, the protection and 
freedom of the minorities, before the final step is taken. 
It now falls to the synods, presbyteries, and congregations 
to complete the work of the general assemblies. and that 
will require probably a couple of years yet. 

The presentation of the mission reports is always a great 
day in the general assembly. There are the missionaries on 
furlough, there is the home church taking a lively part ; there 
missions do not appear as a jealously guarded private under- 
taking of separate societies, but are nothing less than a part 
of the proclamation of the Word, part of that evangelization 
which is the church’s proper task. Interference by the 
church, or, above all, ecclesiastical red-tape, that one might 
fear on the continent, has been unable to find any footing 
here. Church and mission are one. Mission work is an 
essential part of church life. It obtains from the church 
the living force of an evangelizing fellowship, and gives in 
return concrete responsibilities, direct vitality, and a wide 
vision. 

Accordingly, the interest of the Scottish people in mis- 
sions is extraordinarily strong, particularly among women, 
who through their own missionary organization gain a sub- 
stantial share in the general church life. Missionary litera- 
ture likewise penetrates through church channels direct to 
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the people. It is on this account that such a book as “The 
Christ of the Indian Road” has affected such very large 
masses. As is well known, Scottish missions acted vicari- 
ously for the German missions in several parts during the 
war. That was, of course, nci carried through without ten- 
sion, but the Scottish missions sought to manifest their 
loyalty by keeping the Lutheran catechism in use in different 
areas. The United Free church maintains a women’s mis- 
sionary college of her own, and women from the continent 
are to be found in it from time to time. Special interest is 
also shown in Jewish missions, the basis of which was con- 
sidered anew at the great couference held at Budapest and 
Warsaw last spring. The Scottish churches have Jewish 
missionary institutions in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Budapest, 
Constantinople, Safad, Tiberias, Jaffa, Alexandria, and 
carry on Jewish mission work in Czecho-Slovakia and Tran- 
sylvania as well. 


HOME MISSION PROBLEMS 


But not only is mission work much more closely connected 
with the church than on the continent ; this is the case also 
with other branches of Christian activity, as, for example, 
in work among the youth, Christian philanthropy, temper- 
ance, emigration, relief work, the league of nations, and the 
cause of peace. 

At home great mission problems still exist for the Scot- 
tish churches. No small proportion of the city populations 
has little touch with the church. It is said that forty per 
cent of the people, or in the large cities even seventy-five 
per cent have lost contact, and thirty per cent of the chil- 
dren are not baptized. Nor is the old Scottish Sabbath now 
kept with the same strictness, and by many it is looked upon 
as a burden. As in England, drink and gambling work great 
havoc among the people, and it is now difficult to get minis- 
ters and evangelists for the far-off, rugged islands, for 
Orkney and Shetland, and even for the Highland areas. 
Nevertheless, the Scottish nation, the old “Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” still loves her church. 

Scottish protestantism holds in general a mediatory place 
in the protestant world. It demonstrates, for example, that 
a strong denominational consciousness is quite reconcilable 
with open-mindedness towards other common church move- 
ments. While Lutheranism, and American Lutheranism 
particularly, holds itself very reserved over against unity 
movements, and is afraid of union, Scottish protestantism 
has entered forcefully into these movements and sees no 
necessary contradiction between a conscious denomination- 
alism, ready to defend its own particular traits, and the 
furtherance of comprehensive ecclesiastical unity. 


MEDIATORY THEOLOGY 


In theology also Scottish protestantism holds a mediatory 
position. It has understood how to combine in a unique 
manner scientific freedom with what is essentially the posi- 
tively evangelical in religion. Scottish theologians like 
Cairns, Moffatt, Milligan, Macgregor, Mackintosh, Paterson, 
Curtis, Main, Martin, Carnegie Simpson, Anderson Scott, 
Garvie, and many others are in close touch with the scien- 
tific theology of the continent, and had part of their train- 
ing in Germany. For Scottish protestantism they maintain 
a connection with scientific work, such as, for example, 
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American protestantism does not have in anything like the 
same measure, and they are therefore in a position, within 
the English-speaking world, to combat denominational pecu- 
fiarities so often one-sided in their nature. But, on the 
other hand, this theology, just because of. its close connec- 
tion with the life of the church, has been delivered from a 
separation with its religious content. 

On this account Scottish theologians have always been 
readily called to England, e. g., Anderson Scott, Carnegie 
Simpson, Garvie, the last named of whom has gone over 
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to the Congregationalists. The same holds good in regard 
to many preachers also. Owing to the tenacity and intellec- 
tual versatility of the Scots, Scottish influence is dispro- 
portionately strong everywhere in England, so that the con- 
quest of England by the brave Scots is often jokingly spoken 
of. When Lady Kinnaird at the Copec congress once de- 
manded in jest home rule for Scotland, an Englishman 
beside her remarked drily, and without even taking his pipe 
from his mouth, “And I demand home rule for England 
to protect us from the Scottish invasion.” 


Who Are the Experts? 


By Millard S. Everett 


N THE MODERN WORLD, with its bewildering com- 
| plexity and great specialization in knowledge and skill, 

we hear more and more about the need of experts. And 
rightly so, for a single individual in a brief life time is fortu- 
nate if he can know very much about even one small field. 
The day when one could take all knowledge for his province 
is passed. It is not surprising, then, in this day of expert- 
ness to find that one of the favorite arguments ‘advanced in 
defense of the Catholic church is that its clergy are the 
experts in religion, just as physicians, lawyers and engineers 
are experts in other fields, and that it is as unwise for a 
layman to try to solve religious problems for himself as 
it is for him to depend on his own limited knowledge when 
he is sick or when he wants to draw up a will or erect a 
skyscraper. ; 

COMPARISON WITH THE FRONTIER 


A recent article in The Christian Century on “The Ro- 
man Church and Freedom” states that position admirably. 
Protestantism, the author says, in which every man is his 
own priest, leads to a state of things comparable with that 
in a pioneer community in which there is no division of 
labor and all have to work at all tasks without any oppor- 
tunity of pursuing their special interests. The Catholic 
church, on the other hand, quite in conformity with our 
modern division of labor, frees the layman from the neces- 
sity of laboring at distasteful intellectual tasks, and gives 
him the liberty to develop his individuality, unhampered by 
theological questions which he is not trained to solve. 
“When the convert comes into the church he finds himself 
a member of an organized society with all the convenience 
and freedom that organization gives. Uncongenial burdens 
are lifted from his overweighted shoulders. It is no longer 
necessary for him to be cognizant of all that goes to the 
functions of a priest, nor has he to labor at the tasks which 
belong to the theologian. He is free to be a smith, a trolley 
driver, or a poet according as his tastes and circumstances 
permit. . . Moreover, those who minister to him in 
sacerdotal matters have had time to become experts. They, 
too, are undistracted by alien cares. They are free from 
domestic ties and are not burdened with political problems. 
They can give their whole attention to looking after his 
soul. He is reasonably sure, therefore, of efficient service. 
And he is free to do his own job.” 


Were it not that the problem of experts is of importance 
not only to religion but also to all branches of life, and in- 
volves the very fundamentals of modern democracy, I 
should not presume to enter upon a discussion of this ar- 
ticle, for I share the reluctance that many feel against en- 
gaging in theological disputes. The basis of expertness in 
general and our acceptance of it, however, is worth the 
consideration even of a layman, for certainly that general 
function must remain for all men: to decide whether they 
want experts, when and where they wish to employ them, 
and whom they shall choose to be their specialists. 

Do we need experts in religion? Considerable might be 
said on both sides of this question. But let us assume for 
the moment that we do need them. Each of us must then 
decide: Who are the experts and how are we to recognize 
them? No one can escape making a decision on that basic 
issue, for even if one should leave it to his ancestors or par- 
ents or friends to tell him whom he should accept as ex- 
perts, he would be tacitly choosing his ancestors or parents 
or friends as the supreme experts—that is, the experts on 
expertness—and his criterion for thus submitting to their 
decision would be antiquity or parenthood or friendship. 
As a matter of actual practice, most people do constitute 
one or all of these three groups as their guide to religious 
expertness. Indeed, an analysis of what is commonly called 
“faith” will carry one back to some such simple social rela- 
tionships as these. 


HOW CAN WE KNOW THE EXPERTS? 


But what is the true criterion of expertness? By what 
device can an ordinary person, who is not an expert, evalu- 
ate one who is? This seemingly insoluble puzzle baffled 
Socrates many years ago. And it is still an unsolved prob- 
lem for the great mass of people. If we but knew it, this 
is really one of the most needed functions for our schools, 
to furnish children with the background for making intelli- 
gent selections of experts in adult life. It is the chief 


social justification for requiring a general education and not 
permitting students merely to study in their chosen field, 
for giving manual laborers as wel! as others a liberal edu- 
cation. How, for example, is a man to choose intelligently 
between a chiropractor and a graduate of a class A medical 
school, if he has never taken at least a course in general 
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science and physiology? The criterion here is plainly the 
respect which a student comes to feel for university train- 
ing and research, which is a continuation of his own in- 
troduction into that field, however small. One cannot take 
a course in high school science without being impressed by 
its soundness, its rationality and its close consistency with 
experience. This gives the young person a feeling of ad- 
miration and respect for university research and it becomes 
a determining factor subsequently in enabling him to avoid 
the quackeries that will beset him at every turn of life. 
Similarly it requires only the smattering of trigonometry 
which is now given in a first year high school course in 
general mathematics to make one accept the graduates of 
our colleges of engineering as experts. In politics, alas, we 
have not yet learned to select experts. How many people 
ask whether a candidate has a degree in political science be- 
fore voting for him? All that is required is that he be a 
“good” man or at least profess to be. With all our enthusi- 
asm for education we have not yet associated it with expert- 
ness in governmental administration. 


WHO ARE THE EXPERTS IN RELIGION? 


But let us turn to religion. Who are the experts there? 
How can we know them? Shall it be on the basis of their 
own claim? Obviously not, since there are too many con- 
flicting claimants. Shall it be on the recommendation of 
our ancestors—the faith of our fathers? This again in- 
volves contradictions and the added difficulty of determin- 
ing how far back to go in seeking ancestral authority. And, 
assuming that these difficulties might be removed, why 
should we uncritically accept the theology of our fore- 
fathers when we do not blindly accept their science, or 
their secular history, especially since modern research con- 
vinces us that even the most learned of them were often 
gullible and superstitious? Men of the middle ages were 
almost entirely lacking in a historical sense, and this credu- 
lity of theirs has by no means entirely vanished. 

Shall we then turn to sacred writings instead of to men 
for our criterion of theological expertness, or, as the prot- 
estants would prefer, simply let these writings, the Bible, 
be constituted as the impersonal experts? But how are 
we to know that the Bible is expert? By its own testi- 
mony? Yet any patent medicine by its own testimony will 
convince you that it is the last word on curing all ailments. 
Believing that the Bible is inspired because it says so in- 
volves exactly the same kind of logic. This throws us back 
upon the necessity of believing in the Bible either because 
some of our ancestors asserted that it was inspired or be- 
cause its contents are so remarkable as to force us to that 
conclusion. Since we have eliminated ancestor worship, 
there remains only content to be examined in order to de- 
termine the validity of the Bible as a guide to theological 
expertness. This, however, does not give rationally satis- 
fying results, as can be judged from the fact that the church 
has never been able to depend solely upon a rational analy- 
sis of the Bible, but has always had to rely on faith rather 
than reason as its last stronghold. And faith, as we have 
seen, is in the last analysis a social relation, the surrender of 
a person’s will or decision to another person from some so- 
cial impulse rather than a rational motive. Hence, all the 
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methods of judging expertness which we have been exam- 
ining are simply different forms of authority, i. e., expert- 
ness accepted because of some social relation or status— 
parenthood, seniority, traditional prestige, antiquity, and so 
forth. 

DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 


Now, if we ask whether we should select our experts in 
obedience to authority, we are really asking whether we be- 
lieve in democracy or not, for the essence of democracy may 
be said to consist in two principles; first, the refusal to 
surrender one’s will or power of judgment to anyone except 
on the basis of intelligent experience; and second, the re- 
fusal ever to surrender the will or judgment permanently 
and irrevocably, but rather only conditionally, that is, so 
long as such surrender is justified by its results. Democracy, 
thus defined, has come nearest to being realized in the field 
of science. There leadership is based on knowledge rather 
than authority or prestige, as T. V. Smith points out in 
“The Democratic Way of Life.” The test of a democracy 
is the extent to which experts in all fields are selected by 
the application of criteria which are acquired through a 
liberal education. Thus the intimate connection between 
democracy and the intelligent experience and spirit fostered 
by the right sort of education is seen to be even greater 
than has been ordinarily assumed. 

The question then is: Do we believe in a thorough-going 
democracy? This always has been and always will be the 
real point of difference between the Catholic church and 
the real protestants. I say real protestants, for the protes- 
tant church has only substituted the authority of the Bible 
for the authority of the church, and one is as undemocratic 
as the other. In fact, the protestant fundamentalists who 
insist on a literal belief in the Bible have less opportunity 
fer progress than Catholics, for the pope has the advantage 
over the Bible of being a living human being, susceptible 
in some measure to the trend of the times, whereas in the 
Bible what is once written, is written. The fact that the 
Catholic church is more congenial to modern theories of 
evolution than are the protestant fundamentalists is evi- 
slence of this. Those protestants, however, who accept the 
Bible in spirit rather than in the letter are undoubtedly freer 
in many respects than Catholics. Yet, even these liberal 
protestants are after all only a kind of hybrid between au- 
thoritarianism and democracy, who do not have the courage 
to declare complete independence and become out-and-out 
democrats. The democratic movement was launched in 
religion at about the same time as in science, but religion 
has lagged far behind, largely because of its unintelligent 
adherence to a saered book. Sacredness and democracy 
cannot live together. 


DO WE WANT DEMOCRACY ? 


Well, each one must decide for himself how much democ- 
racy he desires. For my part I can be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than democracy in all fields, no aspect of human 
life being so sacred as to be exempt. If I thought it neces- 
sary or desirable, then, to choose an expert in religion, ! 
should use exactly the same criterion that I should use in 
choosing a physician or engineer or chemist. If I wanted 
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to the theologians as the experts in telling me that. But if 
I wished to learn what God really is, and how we came to 
have an idea of him, and consequently whether he exists or 
not, I should go to the philosophers, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists and historians. 

The reason for preferring these men as experts is that 
they go into their field of research primarily because of an 
intellectual interest and without any specific presupposition 
that must be preserved and defended. The theologians, on 
the other hand, are often attracted into the church, not be- 
cause of intellectual interest or capacity, but because of 
some emotional urge, which, to be sure, may be highly hu- 
manitarian and commendable but is not likely to produce 
expertness in knowledge. Hence, if we desire to obtain 
reliable knowledge about God, the soul and immortality, 
and do not feel capable of working these problems out for 
ourselves, we shall be safest in trusting ourselves to scholars 
in the special fields mentioned rather than to clergymen. 

As long as we must have specialization, why not obtain 
full benefit of the division of labor that has already been 
developed in our universities ? Why not let the philosophers 
tell us whether the concepts of God and the soul have any 
intelligible meaning, the psychologists whether there is a 
soul as a separable entity, the biologists whether life is 
eternal, the astronomers whether there is a heaven or hell, 
the anthropologists whether God is merely a primitive con- 
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cept that is no longer adapted to our experience, the his- 
torians whether the church has been a conservative or pro- 
gressive factor in civilization, a molder or merely a pre- 
server of the prevailing mores, and so on? The clergyman, 
as the man in the community who knows, is a survival from 
those early days of unspecialized effort, which are so much 
deplored in the article referred to above. 


IS THE EXPERT NEEDED? 


So much for the choice of experts in religion, if we must 
have them. But there is still a question as to whether an 
expert is needed in every case in religion. Certainly when 
one gets into certain subtleties of religious thought, he may 
well consult the specialists whom I have recommended. 
Most of the religious ideas, however, which are thought 
suitable for conveyance to the common people, are of suf- 
ficient crudity to require no expert to detect their fallacy. 
A sixteen-year old boy, if his mind can but be freed from 
fear and his reason be allowed to function in a normal, 
unhampered way, can easily detect the absurdities of “the 
faith.” The fact that young people have to go through 
the agonies of the well known “doubting stage,” in which 
everything but intelligence is brought in by alarmed elders 
to save religion, is sufficient proof that the ordinary man is 
expert enough in these matters. What is needed in ordi- 
nary religion is intellectual freedom, not experts. 


BOOKS 


The Rise and Fall of Catholicism 


Christianity, Past and Present. By Charles Guignebert. The 
Macmillan Company, $4.50. 


ROFESSOR GUIGNEBERT of the Sorbonne, though 
p- widely known than his older contemporary Loisy, is 

a foremost French scholar. Of his numerous books, 
“Christianity, Past and Present,” is the first to be translated 
into English. The first half of this volume appeared in French 
six years ago under the title “Ancient Christianity.” It brought 
the story down to the time of Christianity’s triumph in the Ro- 
man empire. This study was later supplemented by another on 
“Medieval and Modern Christianity,” and the whole is now 
presented to English readers in a single book. 

To comprehend the entire story of Christianity’s past in one 
volume of ordinary dimensions is no easy task. It has been 
done before, but the success of the effort depends largely upon 
either an author’s skill in condensation or his judgment in the 
selection of typical and significant features to represent the 
total process. One writer tries to epitomize the whole of the 
history while another aims at selection and interpretation. 
Speaking generally, one might say that Williston Walker’s sin- 
gle volume is typical of the former procedure, while the “Chris- 
tianity in History” of Bartlet and Carlyle illustrates the latter. 
It is to this second type that Guignebert’s book also belongs. 
While it has a substantial factual basis, one readily perceives 
that the dominant interest of the author is exposition. He 
seeks, not simply to recount, but “to understand and explain,” 
the story of Christianity’s development from the beginning 
down to the present time. He asks us to trust his presentation 
even when he does not cite sources, a procedure that his repu- 
tation for dependable scholarship amply justifies. 


The scheme of treatment follows the customary triple divi- 
sion of history into ancient, medieval and modern. But this 
classification is clearly a mere matter of external convenience 
in the present book and is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that any sharp lines of demarcation or fundamental differ- 
ences in character separate “medieval” from “ancient” or “mod- 
ern” from “medieval.” Throughout all of these periods there 
is one continuous process of evolution whick it is the primary 
task of the historian to uncover and analyze. Care has been 
taken at the outset to state what might be termed the author’s 
philosophy of religious history. A religion at the start derives 
its primary elements from the social milieu where it arises, 
and out of these selected heritages it builds up an organization. 
Then, as time passes and new demands arise, either through 
social changes or in consequence of spread to new territory, 
readjustments become necessary. Although changes tend to 
come slowly, if they fail of realization the religion dies. The 
idea is expressed by means of a biological analogy. Religion, 
like all living things, “eliminates its worn out and dead parti- 
cles by degrees, and assimilates others derived from its sur- 
roundings which renew its flesh and blood until the day comes 
when, in the inevitable course of time, its powers of adaptation 
relax their activity and finally stop short... . Death gradually 
takes possession of and congeals it, until at last the moment 
arrives when it is good for nothing but to engender from its 
own dying tissues a new religious organism, destined to a sim- 
ilar fate.” This principle of interpretation guides our author 
in his exposition of Christianity’s history. 

The agitation initiated by Jesus for reform within Judaism 
is taken to be the point of departure of a study of Christianity. 
But the failure of both Jesus and his surviving followers to 
gain a wide hearing makes it necessary to look to the gentile 
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world for the real beginnings of Christianity as a successful 
movement. At this stage Paul is the outstanding figure, but 
gentile Christianity is not strictly a Pauline creation. The new 
religion had already established itself in gentile society prior 
to Paul’s conversion, and in response to the demands of the 
new environment took on a character quite different from the 
religion of Jesus. It was now a hero cult and a mystery reli- 
gion—two features that were further magnified by Paul. But 
he was largely an inheritor, while “the real founders of Chris- 
tianity were the men who established the church of Antioch” 
although their names are almost entirely unknown today. By 
affirming Christ to be its own peculiar God, by developing a 
strong organization and a body of dogma, it became so well 
established in society that the new religion could successfully 
contend for supremacy with the power of the state. Christian- 
ity was now a remarkable blend of Jewish and oriental religious 
heritages embodied in a well-organized movement with an ef- 
fective machinery for controlling its own activities and the life 
of society at large. 

The distinctive developments within Christianity during the 
“middle ages” are sketched more hurriedly. Nor does one feel 
that there is here the same measure of social orientation that 
marked the study of the earlier period. Also attention is cen- 
tered on the western church, while eastern Christianity drops 
out of the picture. Interest in the institutional and intellectual 
developments of the period predominates. The history of the 
papacy and the growth of sacerdotalism are naturally conspicu- 
ous topics, while the intellectual life is represented by scholas- 
ticism and later by the rise of a critical attitude toward ecclesi- 
asticism and a disposition in some quarters toward scientific 
ways of thinking. A livelier concern with the broader lines of 
social development in Europe during this age would, perhaps, 
have given greater vitality to this part of the book. It is very 
true that the church had now become the dominating institu- 
tion, and what it was needs to be told; but can we understand 
why it was without dwelling at greater length upon the charac- 
teristics of feudal society, the tendency toward expansion repre- 
sented in the crusades, the growth of towns and commerce, 
and the tendencies of peoples within certain territories to crys- 
tallize into separate political groups that prepare the way for 
the rise of new nations? 

In the treatment of “Modern Times” still greater r strictions 
are imposed upon the varied materials. The intellectual awak- 
ening called “humanism” furnishes a starting point and is held 
largely accountable for the reformation. A history of the vari- 
ous protestant bodies is not attempted. This subject is dis- 
missed with a few general remarks. Roman Catholicism is the 
theme of chief interest, particularly the struggle between the 
papacy and those individuals or movements representing the 
scientific spirit within the church. The “Catholic reform” cul- 
minating in the activities of the council of Trent is found to 
have been only a victory for the pope supported by the Jesuits. 
The men of the “Enlightenment” were unable to effect any 
positive results for the church. The rise of critical scientific 
study during the nineteenth century drew into itself some edu- 
cated Catholics, but the complete papal suppression of the 
modernist movement has left Romanism triumphant. As the 
volume draws to a close it becomes essentially an indictment of 
the Roman Catholic church and a prophecy of its early demise 
as an inevitable consequence of its resistance to modernism. Its 
doom is sealed: “It may happen that a new religion may one 
day issue from it, that a life-principle of religious revival 
may well forth from its ruins, but as far as it is strictly speak- 
ing Catholicism, that is, as far as it is one of the definite his- 
turic forms of Christianity, its role seems to be virtually at an 
end in tne world. Its hearth is still red but there is no more 
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fuel, and the fire is slowly expiring, the chill of death upon it.” 

At this point a zealous protestant might shout Hallelujah! 
But he will be wise to restrain his enthusiasm, for he is not 
permitted to assert that he is and ever will be the perpetuator 
of true and original Christianity. On the contrary, “the Mas- 
ter whom liberal protestants venerate and follow bears scarcely 
more likeness to the Jesus of history than the Christ of the 
Catholics.” Or, again we read in italics, “the western peoples 
have, strictly speaking, never been Christians.” The very proc- 
esses of growth had so affected the new religious movement 
that its character had been radically transformed before a cen- 
tury of history had accumulated. As for the future, the out- 
look seems somewhat brighter for the protestant churches than 
for Romanism since there is in the former “no central restrain- 
ing power” to insist on the maintenance of obsolete heritages 
and the suppression of all liberal thinking. Conversely, protes- 
tant unity tends to dissolve into the mists of individualism, but 
a “Christian idea” still survives and is vital to the moral and 
spiritual life of all shades of protestants, “a state of things 
which may last almost indefinitely.” But organic union of prot- 
estant churches is a vain hope, since it will never be possible 
to establish a universally acceptable “confession of faith.” To 
protestantism, as to Catholicism, the closing benediction ap- 
plies: “It is thus, moreover, that all religions end, religions 
which, like living organisms, are born of a need, nourished 
upon death, die day by day of life, and finally lapse again into 
the eternal crucible.” 

One cannot peruse the pages of this stimulating volume with- 
out gaining a new insight into many phases of Christianity’s 
history. Whether or not one likes the method of treatment, or 
regards as valid the line of interest here developed, the provoc- 
ative character of the book cannot easily be missed. It seems 
precarious to apply literally a biological analogy to so elastic 
an organism as society, even when we are speaking of a relig- 
ious group. And one might quarrel with the title of the book, 
which could better have been restricted to the founding and 
history of Roman Catholicism on the continent of Europe. Re- 
garding modern protestantism, there are only a few pages. The 
situation of Christianity today in England and America, and 
on the various missionary fields, is practically ignored. Then, 
too, the study of the environmental situation as a key to under- 
standing Christianity in the ancient world gradually gives way 
in the later periods to description of debates on questions of 
dogma and internal management with little or no reference to 
the social milieu. But while there has been some changing of 
horses in the middle of the stream, the same driver remains in 
charge. He never loses sight of his ultimate goal, which is to 
depict the social limitations under which a religion arises, and 
the necessity of discarding or recasting from time to time its 
static formulations of customs and beliefs if it is to remain a 
living religion amid evolving human experiences and cultures. 

Suieiey Jackson Case. 


Books in Brief 


Mention should have been made long ago of Frank Eakin’s 
Gettinc ACQUAINTED WITH THE New TestaMENT (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50), for it is a good book, a very excellent book. I do 
not know of any other one volume to which the title would be 
so thoroughly applicable, for it covers, as nearly as one volume 
can, all the various kinds of information that an intelligent 
person ought to have about the New Testament. Beginning 
with a brief survey of the use which the church has made of 
the New Testament through the ages, it passes to a presenta- 
tion of the modern methods of study, both technical and non- 
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technical. Then follows an account of the writing of the sev- 
eral books, their collection into a canon (the treatment here is 
perhaps too brief, but remember that the author is covering a 
vast field in a little less than 500 pages), and the making of the 
English versions from Wyclif to Goodspeed. A well written 
section gives with considerable fulness the Jewish and Hellenis- 
tic backgrounds, historical, religious and cultural. The last 
part, comprising almost half of the whole, is devoted to a study 
of the literary characteristics of the New Testament and a 
summary of the history and the religion which it presents. This 
is an ambitious outline, but the author’s scholarship and his lit- 
erary skill have both proved adequate to the task. It is neither 
too technical to be readable nor too popular to be trustworthy. 
I would rank it as one of the most useful of recent books in the 
New Testament field, and certainly the best for a comprehensive 
view of the entire range of facts which it covers. 


Not many technical works of Biblical scholarship hold their 
place for forty years in the face of the rapid development of 
knowledge in that field. Robertson Smith’s Tue RELIGION oF 
THE Semites has never been superseded, though it was pub- 
lished long enough ago to be entitled to be classed as one of the 
foundation stones in the science of comparative religions. The 
revised and enlarged edition (Macmillan, $3.75) prepared by 
Stanley A. Cook, the editor of the monumental Cambridge An- 
cient History, makes available not only the original work but a 
vast amount of related material which further study has brought 
to light. The editor’s contributions consist of footnotes and 
careful documentation and about 250 pages of supplementary 
notes. 


A beautiful little gift book, edited by Charles M. Sheldon, is 


Gop’s Promises (Rae D. Henkle Co.), containing “messages 
of hope, comfort and assurance from the King James version of 
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the Old and New Testaments grouped to meet all daily needs.” 


A wide range of the world’s greatest literature is drawn upon 
for the materials contained in A Book or DevorionaL REapD- 
1nGs, edited by J. M. Connell (Longmans, Green & Co., second 
edition, $2.00). The arrangement is chronological, beginning 
with some of the newly discovered sayings of Jesus, coming 
down through the fathers and the medieval saints and school- 
men, including the great reformers, Catholic and protestant 
writers of post-reformation times, and some who were not pri- 
marily religious writers. Very little poetry is included, and no 
selections from living writers. 


Among the students of primitive man, no name stands higher 
than that of Sir James George Frazer, to whom Robertson 
Smith makes acknowledgment of his indebtedness and whose 
own “The Golden Bough” is an indispensable mine of mate- 
rials even for those who balk at some of his conclusions. Pas- 
sages from his works have been selected and edited by himself 
under the title, Man, Gop, anp ImMmorTALITy (Macmillan, 
$3.00). For students of social origins and of the religious 
ideas of preliterate peoples, and especially for those who do 
not have access either to the many-volumed Golden Bough or 
to the one volume abridgment of it, this will afford a valuable 
collection of data. 


Tue Expositor’s Year Boox (Doran, $4.00) is the rather 
misleading title of a volume which presents a detailed survey 
of the Biblical and theological literature of 1926, including 
works in French and German as well as English, and impor- 
tant articles in the technical magazines as well as books. The 
full bibliographies are supplemented by articles by specialists 
dealing with the literature and the writers in the various fields 
represented. The book is edited by James Moffatt. 

W. E. G. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 27. 
ERE IS AN AIR OF UNEASINESS over Europe at 
the moment. Lithuania is suspicious of Poland; soviet 
Russia is ready to play a hand in this game, if tossing 
explosives about can be called a game; Italy and France are no- 
toriously in imperfect sympathy, to put it mildly; Hungary and 
Roumania are scowling at each other. Under such 
conditions the council of the league is meeting, and 
Europe #!! who care for the peace of Europe will wish it 
well. If it can solve the Lithuanian problem, it will 
do well. Under such conditions also the preliminary discus- 
sions of disarmament are taking place; the formula, “safety 
first,” seems to sum up the attitude of the powers. France is 
said to be ready to discuss “security” when disarmament is 
suggested, and to be equally ready to discuss “disarmament” 
when the subject in hand is “security.” In such a scene it would 
be idle to pretend that there is no danger of an explosion, but 
there are peace-makers, and never was there a stronger public 
opinion against war. If only those who believe in peace were 
as well mobilized as the others who find war or the threat of 
war a profitable investment! “Whether reason will prevail,” 


Uneasy 


writes the New Statesman, “over the fears and prejudices not 
merely of the French or the Poles or the Russians, but of all 
of us (for we are all fools in this matter of peace and war)— 
that cannot be prophesied; it can only be hoped.” There are 
many who think that nothing would clear the air so effectively 


as a frank discussion between America and Britain of the 
“laws” which are supposed to obtain on the high seas in war- 
time. - 

. * > 
Britain and 
The States 


An important article on “Britain and the United States” was 
contributed by Lord Cecil of Chelwood to the Sunday Times of 
Nov. 27. The headlines ran: “Twisting each other’s tails ;” 
“Wanted—the Peace-mind;” “There must be a measure of 
moral disarmament before an agreement on material disarma- 
ment can be hoped for.” Lord Cecil began by describing some 
of the ways in which tail-twisting was being done on both 
sides. He then pleaded for moral disarmament—that is to say, 
for the frank and sincere acceptance of the position that war 
between the two nations is indeed unthinkable. Nothing would 
be lost and much gained if we were ready to discuss the “free- 
dom of the seas” and all that this involves. After describing 
what are the traditional British interests in this matter, he 
ended with the plea that “peace is the only real security for the 
progress and prosperity of all nations, especially of the British. 
Unless and until that proposition is accepted ex animo, as the 
theologians say, I see little hope. If we are going to approach 
every suggcstion for increasing the probability of world peace, 
not with a desire to be convinced, but with a meticulous exami- 
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nation of all conceivable risks and sacrifices, however unlikely, 
which might be incurred, then nothing will be done. Depend 
upon it, peace, like every other earthly blessing, can only be ob- 
tained at a price. Are we prepared to pay it? Or are we to be 
forever frightened back from its pursuit by the bogies con- 
structed by the bureaucracy and the vast war interests, material 
and moral, which dominate now as ever the government ma- 
chine?” 
..¢-2 


Will the New Prayer Book 
Become Law? 


The big fight over the prayer book will be ended before these 
notes are read. It will probably be discussed first of all in the 
house of lords, where the bishops will be able to defend or to 
attack it in person. There is nothing more dangerous than 
prophecy, but I will risk the prophecy that the bill will pass 
both houses and become law. It is more than likely that the 
bishops, through the archbishop, will offer some firmer guaran- 
tee than they have yet given that the prayer-book as amended 
shall be obeyed. (But how? asks Dr. T. R. Glover and others.) 
Dr. Dearmer has given a useful table of the gains which each 
party in the church may find in the new book of common 
prayer: . 

A. Evangelical—1. Extempore prayer; 2. Silent prayer (a 
great boon); 3. Evening communion. 

B. Catholic—1. Reservation (under safeguards); 2. Serv- 
ices for black letter days; 3. Recognition of ceremonial points 
lawful but hitherto disputed. 

C. Liberal—1. Athanasian Creed made optional; 2. Free- 
dom to omit “cursing psalms”; 3. Alteration of many phrases, 
such as that about babes incurring God’s wrath. 

D. The Scholars.—1. The new communion service; 2. Al- 
ternative for the commination and for many phrases of doubt- 
ful accuracy; 3. Revision of the calendar, etc. 

E. The Normal Churchman.—1l. The widespreading prayers 
for special occasions; 2. Adjustment of services; 3. Shorten- 
ing of litany, benedicite, and other sections. 

* os * 
Individual 
Responsibility 

At the present moment Mr. Philip Snowden, the chancellor 
of the exchequer in our only labor government, is out of favor 
with the left wing of his party. The speech which he deliv- 
ered last Sunday afternoon at Whitfield’s will not help to re- 
move that disfavor. He spoke to young men, warning them 
against the most dangerous and menacing feature of the pres- 
ent time. “That is a depreciation of the values, usefulness, 
honor and dignity of honest work, a desire to get something 
for nothing, a desire to live at the expense of others.” He ad- 
mitted that socialism in its early form laid stress on the influ- 
ence of social conditions, and in some ways took from the faith 
that individuals had their responsibility and could win a vic- 
tory over circumstances. “Social reform,” he added, “will be 
a curse rather than a blessing, unless the result is to call forth 
reciprocal action and cooperation on the part of all those indi- 
viduals on whom it is conferred.” It is well that such warnings 
should be addressed not from outside the labor party, but by 
one of its leaders, and it may be added that a party is fortunate 
to have a leader who is not prepared to speak soft words, or to 
accept party shibboleths. At the same time it may be reported 
that a group of thoroughly modern employers have proposed to 
the general council of the trade union congress a conference 
for the discussion of peace in industry. 
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“The Kingdom 
Of God” 


This afternoon I saw the play which goes by this title. It is 
a translation from the Spanish and it has run through the 
autumn in a London theater. There is so much to disquiet us 
in our theater; in some ways it is trying—I believe in the end 
vainly—to copy the theater of the restoration period, but here 
was a play which had but one central theme, the place of the 
cross in our human society. The various interpretations of 
human life are set forth indirectly and with fine dramatic skill, 
but at the end one conviction is left with the hearer—that only 
by the austere, stern, world-renouncing way of the holy cross 
can salvation come to human society. It is quite possible, no 
doubt, to see the play without thinking of such things—it is 
much too good a play to be confused with a sermon—but the 
cross none the less is there. 

- *~ . 


And So Forth 


If it is true that the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard is to receive 
$100,000 from the estate of an American friend of his, for once 
at least we must report that in this muddled world of ours the 
right thing has been done. It will be indeed a fine thing if this 
man is set free from anxiety and will be able to devote all his 
energies of mind and heart to the business of his life, and a 
great and necessary business it is. . . . . The acceptance of 
the Indian commission is a great triumph for Lord Birkenhead. 
Sir John Simon will leave London early in the new year. He 
must be making heavy financial sacrifices in accepting the chair- 
manship of the commission. He has an unrivaled position at 
ae The by-elections of last week showed in both 
cases a reduction in the government votes. In Canterbury it 
was a serious reduction. The chief lines of attack upon the 
government are on the score of their failure to economize, 
their neglect of the coal crisis, and their lack of a bold policy in 
agriculture. Several of the popular papers have turned against 
the government, but their opposition to “votes for flappers” has 
proved a damp squib. . . . . Sir Robert Hudson, a great lib- 
eral organizer, a man of very fine character, died last week. 
He once said that he would rather talk like Mr. Birrell than 
speak like Mr. Gladstone, and would rather write like Charles 
Lamb than be prime minister of England... . . Dean Inge 
has been lecturing upon “Scientific Ethics.” He had many 
wise and true things to say, but he is too ready to dogmatize 
hastily on the authority of science upon matters on which sci- 
ence does not claim to speak with authority. Once more he 
flung in taunts, some most unjust, directed against our “bunga- 
loid towns” and our “bantam regiments.” . . . . Let justice be 
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done to Jix; he has spoken sound and humane words upon our 
prison system, and especially upon the folly of short sentences. 
It is a reproach to the magistrates and Jix said so, that 2,000 
boys between 16 and 21 are sent to prison every year. 


o * * 


Personal 


This paragraph is not discussed at British tea-tables. It is 
meant for the eye of friendly readers, known or unknown by 
face to the writer of these notes. They are many and they are 
kind in no merely formal use of that word. At the end of 
January I am laying down my pastoral duties at Buckhurst Hill 
after nine very happy years. Since I made this decision, I 
have been offered and have accepted the post of editor of the 
senior work of the united council of missionary education; 
this, along with the work of the press bureau of the missionary 
societies, will take half my time; for the rest I shall still be do- 
ing editorial work for the London missionary society. And on 
Sundays I shall be free to preach where I am needed. The 
change will mean a concentration upon literary and editorial 
work. I thought that I might use this paragraph for once to 
keep in hail my friends in America, whom I have not forgotten, 
nor shall forget. Harry Lauder, the comedian, once took the 
opportunity at the end of a radio performance to tell his wife 
that he was traveling home on the morrow by the 10 o'clock 
train. He saved the cost of a telegram, but as luck would have 
it, he missed his train. In writing this paragraph I am follow- 
ing the example of that famous Scot. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Do the Drys Want Enforcement? 


Eprror Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your several editorials in your issue of November 24 
on prohibition matters are rather in conflict. You criticize the 
anti-saloon league for its action in the Ohio and Detroit elec- 
tions, in which it was practically forced to take some such action 
as it did, and rather criticize it for not making more of a fight 
nationally for enforcement. The conditions disclosed by the con- 
tests in Ohio and Detroit show the difficulties in the way of 
persuading the national party conventions to make a strong stand 
for prohibition enforcement. The Ohio and Detroit elections 
furnished further evidence that the present sentiment of the 
people, even of many advocates of prohibition, is that they do 
not care about the enforcement of prohibition “in any special 
way,” to quote the mayor-elect of Detroit, and that they prefer 
that there be no effective provisions for enforcement rather than 
that such provisions be open to criticism on account of any 
theoretical or possible faults, as in the case of the Marshall bill 
in Ohio. This was not supported as a satisfactory or permanent 
measure, but as a temporary and emergency measure to provide 
much needed law enforcement agencies for the rural sections, in 
place of these long established agencies that were practically dis- 
continued by the decision of the United States supreme court. 
The real question at issue was not whether the Marshall bill was 
a good measure that should be accepted indefinitely, but whether 
this measure should be accepted for the time as providing the 
only effective law enforcement agencies for rural sections that 
could be had for some time. A large majority of the voters, in- 


cluding many advocates of prohibition, voted in favor of doing 
without such law enforcement. 

It seems futile to ask the party conventions to take strong 
Stands for enforcement of prohibition when the evident attitude 
of the people just now is that prohibition should get along with 
the same measures, methods and expense of enforcement as are 
employed to enforce other laws. The facts are that the drys are 
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not united, certainly not strongly united, in support of any 
particular measures, methods or program of enforcement, and 
they cannot expect anything much from the politicians until they 
are strongly united for some definite action. It is to be hoped 
that the prohibition leaders will get together on a sound, prac- 
tical program that will command the united and hearty support 
of all friends of prohibition. 


Cleveland, O. F. A. Simpson. 


Another Evidence of Progress 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: Your interesting editorial, “The World Do Move,” re- 
ferring to the theological council “which gave Dr. Gordon a 
grilling forty-three years ago,” recalls a similar episode in a 
novel by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, “A Singular Life.” The 
questions put to the candidate were much more peculiar than 
those you stated. The candidate in the novel was rejected. Aside 
from its theological problems the opposition of the rejected 
candidate to the licensed saloon and the indifference of his 
clerical brethren is a contrast to the present day almost univer- 
sal opposition of the clergy to the liquor traffic. 

Chicago. CaTHerine WaucH McCuLoucH. 


A Lausanne for America 


Epiror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have followed with keen interest the articles and ..ews 
items concerning the Lausanne conference held this summer. 
From pictures that have appeared in some of the newspapers 
one receives the impression that most of the delegates were 
men well along in years. Some of those who attended have 
themselves intimated that it would be a good thing if, hereafter, 
a few of the younger clergy were included. The suggestion is 
a good one and ought to receive due consideration. 

I would favor a movement to help promote the spirit of Lau- 
sanne in America. I should like to hear from young men who 
like myself are interested in union. Will those willing to enlist 
in a movement to awaken the interest of the man in the pew 
by public meetings, etc., please drop me a line? The success 
of the Anglo-catholic congress recently held in Albany proves 
what can be done by a group of men who are really in earnest. 

Colchester, Vt. A. Rircut Low. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Editorial Announcement 


- With this issue the comments on the international Sunday 
school lessons which have been contributed to The Chris- 
tian Century by Dr. John Ray Ewers disappear from these 
pages. Henceforth they will be published exclusively in the 
Twentieth Century Quarterly, the periodical for which Doc- 
tor Ewers has originally prepared them, and front which 
they have been reproduced, in abbreviated form, in this 
journal. It is probable that no regular feature of The 
Christian Century has commanded a more loyal and ap- 
preciative following than has this. Readers will rejoice with 
the editors that Doctor Ewers is to continue to contribute 
regularly to these pages, arrangements having been com- 
pleted whereby he is to supply special correspondence deal- 
ing with events in the region of Pittsburgh, where his 
great East End Christian church is located. 


Tse Eprrors. 

















NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Ex-Premier MacDonald Makes Peace 
Address at City Temple 

At a meeting of the London Brother- 
hood foundation held at the City temple, 
London, late in November, the chief ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 
old, late premier. He declared that Great 
Britain should be willing to take chances 
in the matter of peace. “Every worth- 
while program has risks,” he said, and 
added: “Security is the psychological 
foundation of peace. It was to meet this 
psychological necessity that we devised 
the protocol. I believe that the league of 
nations will be enormously strengthened 
in its authority when it has nothing to 
fall back upon but its moral influence.” 
As he closed Mr. MacDonald boldly faced 
the thorny question of the revision of the 
peace treaties—a course which he warned 
his hearers could only be properly and 
profitably undertaken when the psycho- 
logical call for security had been satisfied. 
His peroration struck the note of pas- 
sionate patriotism. “I’m jealous for my 
country,” he said, “in this great matter of 
peace.” 


Colonel Axton Is Retired 
As Chief Chaplain 

Secretary Davis, of the U. S. war de- 
partment, announced on Dec. 7 the retire- 
ment of Col. John T. Axton as chief of 
army chaplains, effective Apr. 6, 1928. 
Colonel Axton had resisted retirement for 
some time, causing a prolonged contro- 
versy with the department. Secretary 
Davis, in a letter to Chaplain Axton, ex- 
pressed regret that he had been found 
“physically incapacitated for active duty.” 
Colonel Axton announces that he will go 
to Rutgers college Jan. 2 “to a very im- 
portant place” on the staff of the college. 
Friends of Colonel Axton and units of 
the federal council had urged the war de- 
partment to retain the colonel. The chief 
chaplain is a member of the Methodist 
church and a graduate of Torquay college, 
England, and of Drew theological semi- 
nary. 


Rabbi Stolz, Chicago Leader, 
Becomes Rabbi Emeritus 

Last month Rabbi Joseph Stolz, oldest 
reform rabbi in Chicago, preached his 
farewell sermon at the Temple Isaiah- 
Israel, after more than 40 years’ service 
in the city. Dr. Stolz was elected rabbi 
for life 15 years ago, but after completing 
40 years of service he requested his re- 
lease and has been elected rabbi emeritus. 
He will devote his time to literary work. 
When he came to Chicago Rabbi Stolz’ 
activities were for the large part among 
Russian refugees, he states. 


Harvard President Calls College 
Students’ Morals “Negative” 

In a letter published in a recent issue 
of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard, 
went strongly on record in favor of the 
chapel plan of memorial to Harvard stu- 
dents wh» lost their lives in the world 
war. President Lowell declared that the 
‘me of college students today are “nega- 


tive’ and that there is great need of 
moral and religious influences in their 


lives. “To my mind the permanent value 
of all we do in the university is based 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, December 10. 
At GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan’s sec- 
ond city, Dr. A. W. Wishart main- 
tains a notable ministry at Fountain 
Street Baptist church. He wields a wide 
influence, is a free and independent 
thinker, and his 
Distinguished Pastorates church, erected 
Outside Detroit at a cost of 
$750,000, is spa- 
cious, beautiful and situated in the heart 
of the city. Dr. Wishart is much interested 
in’ a better understanding between science 
and religion and is scheduled to debate 
that theme this winter with Clarence Dar- 
row. ... At Jackson the Rev. Frederick 
Spence is enjoying a fruitful and in many 
ways eminent ministry at First Methodist 
church. An Englishman by birth, Dr. 
Spence has been with his present church 
ten years. He and his congregation have 
entered into a tacit understanding that he 
is to remain there for life if he chooses. 
Widely traveled, intellectually resource- 
ful, Dr. Spence’s reputation as preacher, 
pastor, and publicist is richly deserved. 
.... Not far from the capital building in 
Lansing is Central Methodist church 
where the Rev. Frank Kingdon, who came 
from Boston four years ago, preaches. 
He is young, brilliani, and the people 
throng his services. 
. = * 
Michigan’s Great 
Student Center 
Michigan university is experimenting 
with a series of convocation services held 
in Hill auditorium and addressed by dis- 
tinguished religious leaders. Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey of Chicago was a recent 
speaker in this series and the several 
thousand students that thronged the large 
auditorium heard him With deep interest. 
.... Dr. A. W. Stalker who has been 
so long at the First Methodist church in 
Ann Arbor continues a ministry of 
power. His church is attended by the 
largest number of students of any con- 
gregation in that city. He is not a young 
man in years, but in mind, heart and 
spirit, his youthfulness is apparent. .— 
First church, Disciples of Christ, Ann 
Arbor, has called Rev. Frederick Cowin 
from East Grand Boulevard Christian 
church, Detroit, and he is already on the 
field. Mr. Cowin is a Manxman by birth 
with a Scotch ancestry and is a lover and 
interpreter of the poetry of Robert Burns. 
He possesses unusual gifts as an exposi- 
tory preacher. . . . The ban on student 
automobiles is most unpopular with the 
U. of M. student body, but President 
Little is obdurate thus far in the rule’s 


enforcement. 
+ * + 


Dr. Merton S. Rice, minister of the 
Metropolitan Methodist Church, Detroit, 


is the man who could but wouldn’t be a 
bishop. He is one of the busiest preack- 
ers anywhere. He is away from the city 
lecturing constantly on week nights but is 
invariably in his pulpit on Sundays. Be- 
sides his homiletic genius, adventures in 
authorship and platform popularity, Dr. 
Rice boasts an unusual hobby. He is an 
authority on snakes, picks them up and 
handles them fearlessly. But one rattle- 
snake that the doctor picked up managed 
to strike unexpectedly, and that crooked 
finger so well known to those who hear 
Dr. Rice regularly is the evidence thereof. 
There is another Detroit preacher, by the 
way, whose hobby is snakes. . . . Detroit 
has the most famous quintet of bachelor 
preachers in the country—to wit: Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Dr. Chester B. Emerson, Dean Johnson 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, and Father Doug- 
las, Church of the Messiah. . . . Speaking 
of Mr. Niebuhr, his first book is just off 
the Macmillan press and its title, “Does 
Civilization Need Religion?” Niebuhr has 
an original mind and an incisive style. He 
is our Detroit Dean Inge. . . . Rabbi Leo 
M. Franklin of Temple Beth-El is an 
apostle of tolerance both religious and 
political. Every year an organization in 
his congregation gives a big banquet at 
which a protestant, a Catholic, and a Jew 
speak on the theme of tolerance and good 
will. 
* * * 

Where the Conventions 
Gather 

The Student Volunteer convention will 
be held in Detroit, Dec. 28 to Jan. 1, in 
the new Masonic temple. Five thousand 
delegates are expected. At a meeting of 
the representatives of the various com- 
munions held under the auspices of the 
Detroit council of churches, $25,000 was 
pledged in a little more than half an hour 
to provide for entertainment of this no- 
table gathering. . . . Also the hotels here 
have agreed not to draw the color line, 
an important concession considering the 
fact that many swarthy complexioned races 
will be represented. . . . The theological 
students of North America will meet in 
Detroit, Dec. 27, and later merge into the 
Student Volunteer convention. .. . The 


annual meeting of the Detroit Religious | 


Education association will be held Dec. 
16 in Central Methodist church, with 
Judge Florence E. Allen of Columbus, 
Ohio, as the speaker. . . . On January 12, 
the Detroit council of churches will hold 
its annual meeting and Col. Raymond 
Robins of Chicago will be the orator of 
the evening. This meeting will be held 
in the crystal ball room of the Masonic 
temple... . The Rev. Alexander M 
Meikle is the new superintendent of the 
Detroit Congregational association. He 
succeeds Dr. I. W. Stuart, who died some 
months ago. 
Epcar DeWrrr Jonzs. 
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apon moral considerations,” Mr. Lowell 
declared. “Of what good is it to know 
chemistry if the only object of studying 
it is to discover more fatal explosives? 
Or what good is it to learn any control 
over the powers of nature or of man if 
we are not to use them for moral pur- 
poses? Moreover, the whole defect of 
our colleges has been the fact that educa- 
tion has not in itself been a moral purpose 
in the great body of undergraduates.” 


U. S. Census Figures Refute Charge 
Of Crime Among Immigrants 

Crime among immigrants is no greater 
than crime among natives, relatively in 
point of numbers, if census bureau figures 
are properly evaluated and interpreted, 
Representative Celler, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
said in a letter to Richard Washburn 
Child, acting chairman of the Washington 
conference on prevention of crime which 
has just been made public. His state- 
ment was in response to a letter of Repre- 
sentative Johnson, of Washington, chair- 
man of the house committee on immigra- 
tion, regarding aliens. 


Kresge Offers Half Million 
To Anti-Saloon League 

At the banquet of the anti-saloon league 
in convention early in December at Wash- 
ington, S. S. Kresge, chain-store magnate 
of Detroit, announced that a half-million 
awaits the league when it raises a like 
amount from other sources. The pledge 
followed the announcement that ten mil- 
lion dollars would be sought to finance 
for the next five years the organization’s 
new department of publicity and educa- 
tion. A number of large pledges wer 
made at the convention. : 


Snobbishness a Modern Fruit of 
Education, Says Dr. Steiner 

Snobbishness and prejudice are the 
newest fruits of American college educa- 
tion, in the opinion of Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner, professor of sociology at Grin- 
tell college, Grinnell, Iowa. Education in 
America is creating snobbishness which 
may be more destructive than ignorance, 
and is propagating prejudices on the col- 
lege campus “as thick as beggar’s lice in 
a rundown pasture,” Dr. Steiner told 
members of the foreign language infor- 
formation service in New York recently. 
“Education has intensified class conscious- 
fess,” he said. “It has made young men 
and women snobbish who have nothing 
to be snobbish about. The college campus 
is full of prejudices.” 


Dr. Coe at Annual Convocation 
Por Minnesota Ministers 

Dr. George A. Coe, of Teachers college. 
Columbia university, and Dr. J. M. Art- 
Man, executive secretary of the Religious 
Education association, both leaders in the 
field of religious education, will be the 
Principal speakers at the annual convoca- 
tion for Minnesota ministers which will 
be held at Carleton college, Northfield, 
Dec. 27-29. “The Teaching of Religion” 
is the theme of this year’s conference, 
Which is the seventh one to be arranged 
by the college. Six sessions have been 
Planned, the first beginning on the eve- 
Ring of Dec. 27. Open to ministers of all 
‘nominations, some 2,300 invitations have 
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been mailed to the clergy throughout Min- 
nesota. All of the facilities of the college 
will be open to those who attend, rooms 
in the men’s dormitories being provided 
free of charge. 


Cleveland Federated Churches 
Plan Extension Work 

A project has been initiated by the fed- 
erated churches of Cleveland, O., to secure 
a revolving fund made up of pro rata ap- 
propriations from the chief protestant de- 
nominations which plan extension work, 
to purchase real estate in the growing 
suburbs for church buildings, such prop- 
erty to be allocated to such denominations 
as are ready to organize. The Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Disciple, Episcopal, 
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and Congregational organizations have 
consented to the plan, marking a long 
step toward better cooperation. 


Chicago Has Three Million 
Church Adherents 

The report of facts ascertained by an 
extensive survey of the denominations as 
represented in Chicago, published in a re- 
cent issue of the Chicago Tribune, had as 
its scarehead, “Chicago Found 90 Per 
Cent Religious.” The comic column of that 
paper greeted the announcement with this 
remark: “Well, the little 10 per cent do 
a lot of wickedness for their size!” How- 
ever that may be, the figures submitted 
are about as follows: With a population 
of 3,500,000 in its metropolitan area, Chi- 
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cago churches have in excess of 3,000,000 
members, according to Walter L. Mee, 
secretary of the church federation. About 
2,500,000 of these are divided equally be- 
tween the Roman Catholic church and the 
protestant denominations and miscellane- 
ous sects. There are between 300,000 and 
400,000 Tewish adherents in the district. 
Of the protestants, the Baptists lead, with 
91,994; then come the Lutherans, with 
91,491; then Methodists, with 70,536; Pres- 
byterians, 47,419; Episcopal, 33,976; Con- 
gregationalists, 32,276. 


New York BibJe Suciety 
Celebrates Birthday 

The New York B'ble society celebrated 
118 years of service Dec. 4, with a special 
program at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York city. Rev. Henry 
Howard delivered the anniversary ser- 
mon. Nearly a million copies of the 
Scriptures in 67 languages, are distributed 
by the New York society annually to 
immigrants, seamen, hospital sick and 
prisoners. 


Roman Catholics Purchase 
London Wesleyan Chapel 

The Wesleyan chapel in Horseferry 
road, Westminster, London, has been pur- 
chased to be used as a Roman Catholic 
center for the “Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion.” The Wesleyan congregation is ac- 
commodated temporarily in a neighboring 
Methodist church. The Methodist Times, 
of London, characterizes this “retreat” a 
a “scandal,” stating that “the Roman 
church has asserted its catholicity by com- 
ing in where Methodism has gone out. 
Methodism has been subjected to an un- 
necessary and undeserved humiliation, and 
this not by any unworthy action on the 
part of another church, but by the lack of 
loyalty, faith, and vision of its own repre- 
sentatives.” 


Japan Methodist Missionaries 
Retire After Record Service 

Dr. and Mrs. David S. Spencer, mis- 
sionaries in Japan for the last 46 years, 
are returning to the United States on fur- 
lough, at the expiration of which they will 
retire from active service because of age 
and illness. They will make their home 
in Pasadena, Cal. 


Knoxville Baptist 
Churches Active 

More than 1,000 new members have 
been received into 22 of the Baptist 
churches of Knoxville, Tenn., and vicinity 
as a result of revival services conducted in 
those congregations within the past few 
weeks. 


Methodist Men to Promote 
Spiritual En 

“To make the mind and mission of 
Christ the main motive of mankind” was 
the chief purpose of the national confer- 
ence of laymen of the Methodist church 
held early this month in Chicago. “We 
are massing the men for active service in 
the moral and spiritual life of the nation 
and not for political purposes,” declared 
Dr. Bert E. Smith, secretary of men’s 
work of the board of education of the 
church. It was announced that a joint 
conference of laymen of the Methodist 
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church, south, and the Methodist church 
would be held at Louisville next March 
to formulate plans for cooperation in 
men’s work in Methodism. It was voted 
also to call a meeting of 300 ministers 
and laymen at Kansas City, Mo., late in 
May. A resolution was passed recom- 
mending that all agencies of men’s work 
in the church be consolidated and united 
with the Methodist brotherhood move- 
ment, which contemplates a definite and 
active organization of men in the local 
church, in the district, and the conference. 


Layman Makes Large 
Gifts to Hospital 

In a recent campaign $1,500,000 was 
pledged for Christ hospital, Cincinnati. It 
is reported that a Cincinnati Methodist 
layman, James N. Gamble, contributed 
one-third of that amount, and that he will 
also add a very large sum for the estab- 
lishment of a research department in con- 
nection with the hospital. 


Dr. Fitch Accepts New 
York Pastorate 

Dr. Albert Parker Fitch has been a 
member of the faculty of Carleton college, 
Northfield, Minn., for three years, but has 
now accepted the pastorate of Park Ave- 
nue Presbyterian church, New York, 
where he will begin his service Feb. 1. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Methodists 
To Have $500,000 Church 

First Methodist church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., will soon erect a house of worship 
and parish house to cost a half-million. It 
will be one of the finest church buildings 
in the state. 


Universal Week of 
Prayer, Jan. 1-7 

The general topics suggested by the fed- 
eral council for consideration by the 
churches during the week of prayer, Jan. 
1-7, are, for the six days: “Thanksgiv- 
ing and Humiliation,” “The Universal 
Church,” “Nations and Governments,” 
“Missions,” “Families, Schools, and Uni- 
versities,” and “Missions in the Home- 
land.” 


Seattle Methodists Dedicate 
University Temple 

There has just been dedicated, across 
the street from the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, the University Temple of 
the Methodist church, and in the near fu- 
ture will be added a great church school 
building and the Wesley house, the entire 
property to have a valuation of a million 
dollars. Rev. J. E. Crowther leads in this 
field. 


Rev. Lynn H. Harris Changes 
Presidencies 

Rev. Lynn H. Harris, for the past four 
years president of Beaver college for 
women, who engineered the successful 
transfer from Beaver, Pa., to Jenkintown, 
Pa., has resigned to assume the presi- 
dency of Howard seminary, a preparatory 
school and junior college for young 
women, at West Bridgewater, Mass. 


A Nation-Wide Broadcast 
Of Christmas Carols 

A national radio song service on Christ- 
mas eve in which the whole country is 
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jnvited to join in the singing of carols, 
has been arranged under the auspices of 
the federal council with the cooperation 
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of the national religious radio committee. 


Leading stations of the country will carry 
the broadcast, headed by WEAF, New 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Saskatoon, Sask., December 6. 

ey ~ ISSUE has been presented to 
the United church of Canada in the 
request of a certain well-trained woman 
for reception into the ministry by ordina- 
tion. The general council, having in view 
the declarations of the 

Shall Women church looking to still fur- 
Be Ordained? ther unification, considered 
that this request might 

lead to action which would provide a fur- 
ther difficulty in the way of union. It 
therefore referred the matter to the pres- 
byteries; and, in order that the matter 
might receive full consideration in all its 
aspects, charged a committee to prepare 
a statement for “the information and 
guidance of the presbyteries. The report 
of this committee has just been sent out 
and it proves an interesting document. 
For it reveals the deep sincerity of the 
pledge to seek wider unification. The 
church is reminded that this basic prin- 
ciple of policy should restrain action 
which, however desirable in itself, might 
complicate the work of uniting the scat- 
tered fragments of the church. The guid- 
ance of the Spirit is sought, but is ex- 
pected in a movement which may be re- 
garded as general rather than in some 
movement of a small and partisan group. 
To inaugurate the proposed system of 
ordaining women to the ministry of the 
church would differentiate the United 
church from every communion in Canada; 
and while this should be accepted ‘if 


the plain indication of duty, such a step 
should not lightly be taken without ex- 
ploring other ways of advance. The 
United church had previously adopted a 
decisive declaration on the historic order 
of the ministry and the new proposal must 
be viewed in the light of this earlier 
doctrine. 
: * * 


Spiritual Equality of 
Women and Men 

The report is explicit in asserting equal- 
ity of spiritual status for men and women. 
But this does not demand identity of 
function. Historically it is found that the 
early church had a diaconate whose mem- 
bers were set apart for a life service but 
not with the exclusion from all other 
forms of livelihood that prevailed in the 
tase of presbyters. Women were ad- 
mitted to this diaconate though not to the 
presbyterate. The committee now pro- 
poses that this diaconate be revived, and 
that women with training comparable to 
that of ministers be ordained to this 
office. The responsibilities incidental to 
Marriage and motherhood would not dis- 
qualify womanhood for an office which 
Specifically allows of interruption in the 
Continuity and exciusiveness of service. 
Such women shall be authorized to dis- 
charge pastoral functions, and specifically 
to teach, preach and where necessary bap- 
tize. The only essential function reserved 
is that of presiding in the holy commun- 
jon, and this reservation is explicitly 


made, not on ground of basic doctrine, but 
as a means of avoiding needless diffi- 
culty with other communions. 

. > 2 


What the Women Think 
About Ordination 

Consultation with leading women of 
the church elicits no evidence of a wide- 
spread desire either to be ordained, or 
to appoint ordained women. The pro- 
posed change, however, involves a status 
and authority commensurate with the 
actual service now being rendered to the 
church by many women of outstanding 
ability and devotion. None of the women 
leaders have shown any desire for more 
radical steps at this stage, and though 
there are many who would adopt a doc- 
trinaire attitude for or against the or- 
dination of women, it is believed that all 
practical ends will be secured by the adop- 
tion of the project for establishing an 
ordained diaconate. The committee points 
out that the action of several major sec- 
tions of the church of Christ in different 
lands has been substantially identical with 
that now proposed, and thus feels war- 
ranted in recommending this step to the 
Canadian church. But they also call at- 
tention to what many of the foremost 
women regard as a more serious dis- 
ability than exclusion from the ministry 
—namely the practical exclusion from 
adequate representation in the courts of 
the church. Anomalies arising out of differ- 
ent usages in the uniting churches call for 
explicit provisions ensuring the eligibility 
of women for all church boards and 
offices. The women consulted were em- 
phatic in seeking more adequate repre- 
sentation of women in the actual govern- 
ment of the church as a means of re- 
moving some existing discontent. 

* * *& 


The Deaconness Order 
To Be Changed 

If the proposal be adopted all existing 
deaconnesses will for life retain their 
present status and title, but the name of 
deaconness will in future be conferred 
only on those who shall be ordained dea- 
cons under the new scheme. It is signifi- 
cant and gratifying that the members of 
+: existing order have most heartily ac- 
««iesced in the proposed change as mak- 
ing for the best interests of the church. 
On the other hand the presence of a 
strong body of traditional feeling in the 
church is brought to the attention of the 
presbyteries by a minority report signed, 
however, by only one member of the 
committee, the principal of Queen’s theo- 
logical college. What the presbyteries 
may decide no one can say; but it is prob- 
able that any other committee which 
would be as representative in its compo- 
sition as was the one now reporting would, 
if it insisted on working towards substan- 
tial unanimity, come to a conclusion simi- 
lar to that now presented to the church. 

Ernest THOMAS. 
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“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.” 
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HYMN BOOKS 

FOR THE NEW YEAR 
The most usable, satisfac- 
tory and beautiful hymnal 
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Send for Examination 
Copy today 
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Look down this column 
for suggested 
Christmas Gift 

Books 
A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Carl "s two-volume “Lincoln 
The Prairie Years” has been univers- 
ally recognized as one of the two great 
Lincoln bi ies of this generation. 
Now, for market, it is pro- 
duced in a limited edition, with thin 
paper and in one volume, at an 


The Daily Altar 


By Willett and Morrison 


day in the . ($2.50 i 
poe tet $1 Ty beautiful blue cloth.) 


Best Sermons, 1927 


Edited by Joseph Fort Newton 


A Child’s Thought of God 


Compiled by E. A. Gillespie and T. C. Clark 
One hundred religious poems for 
children. Poems, prayers, graces. 
A delightful selection, and the book is 
G50) ~ wise 


The Children’s Bible 


By Sherman and Kent 

Here is the most satisfactory children's 
Bible for children of from 7 to 
14 years of age. Illustrated. ($1.75) 
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York. The service will begin at 10:30 
p. m. and will continue until midnight. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman will conduct the 
program. The music is to be conducted 


December 22, 1927 


by the choirmaster of Trinity church, 
New York. After the carols Dr. Cadman 
will give a message, which followed by 
chimes at midnight and the singing of 


Methodist Conferences for Social Advance 


SF yer sgagetioetal conferences, meeting in 
their annual sessions, have been 
passing a series of significant resolutions 
this year. These deal with such objects 
as the outlawry of war, imperialism, com- 
pulsory military training in state insti- 
tutions, race relations, free speech, and 
the equalization of ministers’ salaries. 
Some of these pronouncements, as quoted 
in the Methodist press, are as follows: 


OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


“We hold that a major task for the 
Christian ministry is that of Christianizing 
the mind of America in its outlook upon 
war. The official declaration of our church 
by the general conference resolution of 
1924 Discipline, paragraph 572 says: War 
is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy 
of mankind. Its futility is beyond ques- 
tion. Its continuance means the suicide 
of civilization. We are determined to out- 
law the whole war system. We set our- 
selves to create the conditions of peace. 
Selfish nationalism, economic imperialism, 
and militarism must cease. The world is 
now ready for a crusade of peace. America 
should lead the way. 

“Be it resolved, that the Puget Sound 
annual conference do hereby memorialize 
the general conference of 1928 to urge 
upon the senate of the United States that 
they pass the resolution of Senator Borah 
presented in February, 1923, and still be- 
fore the senate, announcing and defining 
the desire of the United States to abandon 
the war system in favor of a system of 
world law.”—Puget Sound Conference. 


RACE RELATIONS 


“We accept Jesus’ principle of the one- 
ness of the world-wide human family and 
make it our aim to let no interest of self, 
family, church, class, race or nation sepa- 
rate us from any one or any body of our 
fellow men. ' 

“1. We recognize that this lays immedi- 
ately at our doors in Michigan the re- 
sponsibility to establish a brotherly asso- 
ciation with the Mexican who comes to 
work within the borders of our state. 

“2. We recognize also the presence of 
twelve million Negro Americans in our 
country and accept our responsibility to 
cooperate with these people in their ef- 
forts to make themselves physically free 
from peonage, mentally free from ignor- 
ance, politically free from disfranchise- 
ment and socially free from insult. 

“3. We accept full responsibility for a 
brotherly spirit in our dealings with all 
racial and national groups within our bor- 
ders.”—Michigan Conference. 


FREE SPEECH 


“Free speech is a precious American 
heritage guaranteed by our constitution. 
Moreover, it is essential to any political 
or economic advance. When it is cut off 
the hope for the gradual elimination of 
the ills of society dies. 

“We note with alarm the tendency 


abroad in the land to deny this free speech, 
Ministers and other public servants have 
been attacked for expressing their views 
on war and various phases of our indus- 
trial order. They have been told that the 
question of justice in the Sacco-Vanzeiti 
case was outside their realm. They have 
been waited on by committees. Individ- 
uals have threatened to place them on a 
‘blacklist’ of dangerous radicals if they 
persisted. The prestige of military and 
patriotic societies has been used, often 
falsely, we suspect, by the persons making 
the attack. 

“This situation we hold to be deplor- 
able. We urge the public at large to dis- 


courage this frontal attack on free speech } 


In the meantime, we call upon our breth- 
ren in the ministry to stand firm in the 
exercise of their ancient rights of free 
speech.”—Rock River Conference. 


MINISTERS SALARIES 


“Whereas, the disparity between high ' 


and low salaries tends by its unfairness to 
create unrest in the hearts of the under- 
paid men which seriously menaces the 
vitality and reality of our fellowship, and 
“Whereas, the factors which have given 
rise to this unhappy condition root down 
not only into local economic conditions 
but also involve problems of over-church- 
ing and the education of ministers. 
“Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the 


North-East Ohio conference, assembled § 


in Delaware, September 9, 1927, hereby 
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memorialize the general conference to ap- ff 


point a special commission which shall 
be authorized to make any necessary 
studies and to devise a plan looking to- 
ward a solution of this problem.”—North- 
East Ohio Conference. 


IMPERIALISM 


“We hold that the golden rule is asf} 


binding upon the relations between na- 
tions as it is upon individuals and we, 
therefore, contend that America’s rela- 
tions to weaker nations should not be 
other than such as would have been ap- 
preciated by our own forefathers in the 
days of the weakness of our newly-or- 
ganized representative government which 
was generally regarded as a menace to 
the then prevalent form. Particularly do 
we contend that American investors and 


their investments should be subject tof 


an impartial administration of the laws of 


the land wherever they elect to reside orf 


make investments. We protest against the 


military occupation of any portions of | 


Latin America or the Asiatic continent. 

“We view with approval the action of 
those missionaries and missionary boards 
which tends toward the establishment of 
the principle that missionaries shall not 
accept the protection of the military arm 
of their government, but shall willingly 
accept the vicissitudes of life among the 
people to whom they go as ambassadors 
of the non-resisting Nazarene.”—Colorade 
Conference. 
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“0 Come All Ye Faithful” will close the 
service. : 

$ix Million for Washington 

Cathedral 


A total of $6,000,000 has been contrib- 
uted by about 26,000 persons from all 
states of the union and 22 territories and 
foreign countries toward the building of 
the Washington cathedral now under con- 
struction. General Pershing and former 
Senator Pepper and other notables are in 
charge of the campaign to raise a total of 
$6,800,000 for the cathedral. The initial 
gift was made in 1898. The largest gift 
was one of $550,000 made in the legacy of 
John A. Kasson, a former minister to 
Hungary. 











During December and early January, 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton is featuring eve- 
ning addresses on some of the “great old 
ech Hiymns.” Among the hymns being con- 
reth- fF idered are: “Lead, Kindly Light,” “Nearer 
| the By God to Thee,” “O Love That Will 
free BNot Let Me Go,” and “O God Our Help 
in Ages Past.” Dr. Newton has been 
giving in various centers a lecture on 
“Mark Twain the Abraham Lincoln of 
American Literature.” 


Baptists Rejoice in Increased 
the [Missionary Funds 

At the last session of the Northern 
Baptist convention the feeling was that 
: the current year would mark a turning 
{ONS Hof the tide, so far as Baptist contributions 
irch- fig missions are concerned, and consider- 
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able rejoicing is evident over the fact that 
the total receipts to date are the largest 
in four years. Out of 37 areas from 
which the board of missionary cooperation 
receives funds, 31 contributed more in the 
six months ending Oct. 31 than in the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Kansas College and Churches 
Cooperate in Evangelism 

At the State College of Agriculture at 
Manhattan, Kan., there are 3,000 students 
in attendance. During November the 
school and the united churches of the city 
joined in evangelistic services conducted 
by Allyn K. Foster, student secretary for 
the board of education of the Northern 
Baptist convention. Large attendance, 
and excellent results in recruits to the 
churches, are reported. 


Quaker College Receives 
Approval 

For four years an effort has been made 
to strengthen the educational work at 
Whittier college, Whittier, Cal., to meet 
the approval of the Association of Amer- 
ican universities. Announcement comes 
that the college has now been placed upon 
its approved list by the association. 


Ohio Churches Will 
Stress Evangelism 

Led by executives of various denomina- 
tions, acting jointly as a committee of di- 
rection under the auspices of the Ohio 
council of churches, the winter program of 
the evangelistic committee of the council 
is getting under way. It is described by 
leaders as “the most widespread inter- 
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denominational evangelistic campaign in 
the history of Ohio.” The committee will 
come into direct contact with the pastors 
of 32 counties, encouraging and assisting 
them in developing campaigns of personal 
visitation evangelism in their churches. 


Garrett Institute Organizes 
Department of Draraa 

Garrett Biblical institute, Evanston, IIL, 
is the first Methodist seminary to organ- 
ize a department of religious literature 
and drama. Dr. Harold Ehrensperger, 
graduate of Harva:d and Garrett, long 
connected with the drama league and now 
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The “Fellowship Forum” Idea — 


as relayed to us by the Church using it —one of the 
progressive, influential Churches of the Country: 


One aim of our three year program is the making of an effort to 
reach a sympathetic understanding of the problems and aims of 
people of other churches, races and nations. 
encouraged by the general endorsement of the forum idea, we are 
announcing a “Fellowship Forum,” in which we shall seek light on 
inter-racial and international problems. 
discussion will be under the theme, ‘““WHAT AND Way IN CHINA.” 
We welcome suggestions or question on this subject. 
neighbor today. Life is richer and finer when we have a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and aspirations of our neighbors. 
we know the causes of the recent upheaval in China? A recent 
book by Paul Hutchinson, ““What and Why in China,”’ will serve 
as the basis of our discussion. 


WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA, by Paul Hutchinson— Cloth, $1.00 


Order from The Christian Century Book Service or from your local bookstore. 


Willett, Clark & Colby....Publishers....Chicago 


With this in mind and 


Next Sunday night the 


China is our 


Do 
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editor of the Little Theater Monthly, is 
the instructor. He has listed eight courses, 
one of which will be offered each quarter. 
This autumn his course has covered “re- 
ligious ideas in contemporary literature,” 
and in the winter he will take up “the 
theory and practice of writing.” 


Oklahoma Baptists Still 
In Evolution Battles 

The Baptist reports that “by a vote of 
548 to 139, the Oklahoma state convention 
instructed its treasurer to withhold from 
the Southwestern Baptist theological sem- 
inary and the Southern Baptist theological 
seminary their share of the regular de- 
nominational funds raised in Oklahoma 
until those two schools have formally and 
officially signed a declaration of their ad- 
herence to the Houston resolution on evo- 
lution.” But the Baptist adds that “by 
way of compensation for the loss, it is 
said that a good many Baptists in that 
state will designate their gifts to those two 
schools.” 


Student Volunteers Will Demand Mission- 
ary Effort on “Non-Christian America” 

Among the metters to be discussed at 
the convention of the Student Volunteer 
movement, at Detroit, Dec. 28-Jan. 2, is 
whether the “unchristian character of 
Canadian and American civilization, to- 
gether with a growing appreciation of 
non-Christian cultures,” does not call for 
a concentration of missionary effort upon 
“non-Christian America.” 


Baptists Will Promote 
Latin American Missions 

At the last meeting of the American 
Baptist home missionary society, Rev. 
Charles S. Detweiler, superintendent of the 
division of Latin American work in the 
missionary department, was chosen secre- 
tary of a new department called the De- 
partment of Latin North America, which 
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Titles of quotable poems wanted. 
Ministers and others who have 
use for quotable poems are invit- 
ed to read this announcement— 


Go be published 


early in 1928— 


QUOTABLE 
POEMS (for 
Pulpit Use) 
Edited by 
Thomas Curtis Clark 


and 
Esther A. Gillespie 


Publishers 
Willett, Clark & Colby 











I am bringing together an anthology to 
be entitled Quotable Poems (for Pulpit 
Use)—poems which are in constant de- 
mand by mfinisters and other public speak- 
ers for illustrative use in sermons, ad- 
dresses and talks. I have already in hand 
several hundred poems which I have 
selected from the voluminous productions 
of modern poets. 


But, before completing the manuscript, 
I am eager to have the counsel of those 
who are to use this anthology. With that 
purpose in mind, I hope that interested 
ministers and others will send me, by 
postcard or letter, the titles of three or 
four poems which they would like to 
have included in such a collection of 
quotable verse; or better still, send 
copies of the poems themselves. 


Of course, poems like Markham’s 
“Brotherhood” and Kilmer’s “Trees” and 
Van Dyke’s “The Gospel of Labor” and 
Tennyson’s “The Larger Hope” and other 
such well-known poems are already in- 
cluded, but you will have your own no- 
tions as to what poems will be found 
most useful in the preparation of sermons 
and addresses. 


Let me have your vote, please. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK, 
% Willett, Clark & Colby, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
























Is Your Class—Your School—Enrolled 
in the Great 20th Century Bible Class? 
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Announcement 


Beginning with January 1, the 
Sunday School lesson talks of 


JoHN R. EWeERs 


will appear only in the 


20th Century Quarterly 


The abridged form of Dr. Ewers’ articles which 
have been appearing in The Christian Century 
will be discontinued. Thousands of Sunday School 
workers who have come to look to the stimulating 
material prepared by Dr. Ewers for guidance on 
the International lessons will wish to send in 
subscriptions at once for the Quarterly in order 
that they may not be without Dr. Ewers’ help on 
the early Sundays of January. (Year's subscription $1.00] 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS . Chicago 
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will include both missionary and educa- 
tional service. Mr. Detweiler has been 
engaged in missionary work in Latin 
America for 27 years. 


“Elmer Gantry” Will Not 
Be Dramatized 

On the ground that the dramatization of 
Sinclair Lewis’s novel, “Elmer Gantry” 
might offend “too many people, especially 
ministers,” the author of the dramatic 
adaptation has destroyed the manuscript, 
returning also $2,000 advance royalties. 


Chinese Y of Hawaii 
Celebrates 


The 50th anniversary of the Chinese 
Y. M. C. A. of Hawaii was celebrated at 
the association hall in Honolulu, Nov. 17, 
with a program reviewing the work of 
the organization. The Chinese Y was 
first conceived in 1877 by Goo Kim Fui, 
Chinese consul at what was then the 
kingdom of Hawaii, a sugar cane planter, 
and several other Chinese, together with 
a few white Christian workers. 


Women’s Transept of New York 
Cathedral Now Building 


The building of the women’s transept, 
the third of the major units of the Epis- 
copal cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, is now being erected. More 
than 1,500 women identified with its financ- 
ing were present at the ground-breaking. 
Bishop Manning deems this “the greatest 
single undertaking by women in the his- 
tory of cathedral building.” Of the mil- 
lion dollars required to complete the 
transept, $747,650 has already been raised. 


Episcopal College Receives 
Gift of New Chapel 

The gift of a new chapel to Trinity col- 
lege, Episcopal, Hartford, Conn., by W. 
G. Mather, Cleveland, iron ore magnate, is 
announced by the board of trustees. Mr. 
Mather, who is a member of the board, 
was graduated from the college in 1877. 
The new chapel will complete the present 
building program of the college. 


Death of Presbyterian 
Missionary to Indians 


The death is reported of Rev. James D. 
Gold, who for ten years served both the 
Blackfoot Indians and white people under 
the Presbyterian board of national mis- 
sions in Browning, Mont. Dr. Gold had 
served in the ministry for 35 years before 
going to Montana. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bhanudas, a Translation from the Bhaktavijaya, 
by Justin E. Abbott. Published by the Author, 
Summit, N. J., $1.25. 

Eknath, a Translation from the Bhaktalilamrita, by 
Justin E. Abbott. Published by the Author, Sum- 
mit, N. J., $1.25. 


Tr Essays, edited by H. S. Canby. Harper, 

Papen, by Glenway Westcott. Harper, 

Calon Reach, by H. M. Tomlinson. Harper, 

Third Book of Modern Verse, edited by Jessie B. 
Rittenh Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 





The Church and the Church School, by W. E. 
Chalmers. Judson Press, $1.00. 


The Cult of Santiago, Traditions, Myths and Pil- 


en by Rev. James S. Stone. Longmans, 
Peace or War? by Lt. Commander J. M. Ken- 
worthy. Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 
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A Yankee Passional, by Samuel Ornitz. Boni & 


The Catholic Spirit in America. by George N. 
Dr. Doolittle’s Garden, by Hugh Lofting. Stokes, 
The White Man’s Dilemma, by Nathaniel Peffer, An 
Alfred E. Smith: A Critical Study, by H. F. 
I Believe In God, by A. Maude Royden. Harper, 
Tie Ballet of Cathelicn, by Father Ronsld Keer. 


Totem and Taboo, by Sigmund Freud. New Re 


$1.00 
eright, $2.50. 

Shuster. Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. International 
Christianity or Religion? by Arno Clemens 


$2.50. lein. Our Hope, $1.50. 


John Day, $2.50. Harper, $1.25. 
Pringle. Macy-Masius, $3.50. Gordon MacLennan. Revell, $1.25. 


Clausen. Revell, $1.50. 
Drums in the Darkness, by John T. Tucker. 


Harper, $2.00. ran, $1.75. 
Religion Without Revelation, by Julian Huxley. Instincts and Emotions, by Roger W. B 
Harper, $2.00 Revell, $2.00. 


public, Inc., $1.00. Doran, $1.50. 


Delusion and Dream, by Sigmund Freud. New 
public, Inc., 3 

The American Flag, by W. E. Griffis. Andrus 
Church 


Prayers of John Wanamaker, introduction by 
Pen-Pictures in the Upper Room, by Bernard 
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Youth-ways to Life, by William Hiram Foulk 
of Christian Endeavor. 


Asiatic Christ, by Oscar MacMillan Buc 


Religion and Social Justice, by Sherwood Eddy 
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BUSINESS OFFICES 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
Chicago 


To Our Subscribers: 


May we .ask your help in dealing with a business 
problem which confronts us at this time of the year? 


You have already received your Christian Century 
Christmas Packet, with its enclosures of Christmas cheques, 
special book offers, announcement of the Book Participation 
Coupons, and all the rest. As you can understand, the 
returns from this packet are beginning to flood in on our 
offices to such an extent as to make their handling a 
difficult though pleasant problem. 


In addition, it happens that this is one of the 
busiest times of the year in our subscription renewal 
department. Approximately five thousand subscriptions fall 
due on January first. The Christian Century has been known 


in the periodical world for the high proportion of subscribers 


who renew from year to year. (Last year the renewals stood 
at 76 per cent, and if you want to know how unusual that is 
you can ask any circulation manager.) This year, the ratio 
of renewals during December has gone far beyond anything 
ever experienced in this office. 


Here are two situations that you can appreciate. 
They mean that we must work at terrific speed to keep up 
with our job. Will you not help us? You can do this in 
one of two ways: 


1. If you are sending in Christmas Cheques, will 
you not send them in at once, and so give us all the time 
possible in which to get the new names on our list of 
subscribers? 


2. If you are sending in a renewal, will you not 
send that in at once, and so help us to get the name 
transferred quickly from the list of those "not yet renewed" 
to the live list? 


You may, of course, be using your Christmas Cheques 
as Christmas presents, as so many do. In that case, there 
is probably nothing you can do to help us now. But if you 
are not doing that, and are doing one of the things we have 
mentioned, we are sure you will be glad to help in the way 
we are suggesting. 


Faithfully yours, 


The Publishers. 








THE CHRISTIAN OENTURY 


Toward a New Year of 
Devotional Living in 


YOUR CHURCH —} 


100 members of ‘your congregation 
following day by day during 1928 
the guidance of 


The Daily Altar 22aivc2 


“A rarely inspiring little book, worthy 
to be a friend of all inspiring souls,” is 
the way Dr. George A. Gordon character- 
izes this unique book of devotion. 


Nearly 100,000 homes are now following 
the guidance of The Daily Altar 


A suggestion to ministers: Tell your congregation about this book 
ne::t Sunday and ask them how many want to enter upon such 
regular devotional reading —and living. Then write us how 
many copies of the book to send for delivery the following Sunday. 
{Price in cloth, 15 or more at -75 cents (single copies $1.00.) 
Morocco, 10 or more at $2.00 (Single copies $2.50.) } 





N COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN ORDERING 


The Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send me copies The Daily Altar, cloth [j,“?",** ae 


15 or more at 75c 
Send me_____copies The Daily Altar, morocco | i ed paeay MO 





My Name 1) Charge to my accoun & 
Address O Enclosed find check 
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